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INTRODUCTION 



This compilation of research in agricultural education 
includes abstracts of 83 studies completed during 1970-71 
in 12 of the 13 states of the Central Region. This compare 
with 103 studies reported last year, 82 the year before, 66 
in 1968, and 55 in 1967. They are arranged alphabetically 
by author and indexed by subject. A list of studies in 
progress in 1971-72 is also included. 

Abstracts of research completed in 1970-71 were re- 
ported by teacher education institutions and state depart- 
ments of education in the regie All studies reported 
ax-^ available for loan from university libraries, depart- 
ments of agricultural education in universities, and state 
departments of vocational and technical education. 

This compilation of abstracts of research in agricul- 
tural education is an activity of the Research Cromn^-t--- r 
the Agricultural Education Division of the American Voca- 
tional Association. 

James T. Horner, National Chairman 
and Central Regional Representative 
Research Committee 
Agricultural Education Division 
American Vocational Association 

December, 1971 
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SUMMARIES OF STUDIES, 1970-71 



1. AMMADI , Mohammad All, A Comparison of Teacher and 
Student Perceptions of Certain Objectives for Three Agri- 
cultural Occupations Curriculums in Illinois Junior Colleges. 
Dxs sertat ion , Ph.D., 1971, University of Illinois, Urbana . 

Purpose . The purposes of the study were to (1) as- 
certaxn whether or not significant differences existed in 
teachers' and students’ perceptions of objectives for three 
currxculums in the agricultural occupations area ; agricul- 
tural production, agricultural mechanics, and agricultural 
busxness management; (2) compare the degree to which teachers 
and students perceived the meaning of certain objectives for 
each of the curriculums and (3) determine whether or not 
there were significant differences among teachers, within 
e^ch curriculum, in their perceptions of the objectives for 
each of the curriculums studies. 



^ Method. The population consisted of 21 Illinois Junior 
Colleges ^xch were offering at least one of the major agri- 
cultural occupations curriculums during 1969-70 academic ' 



year. A random sample of ten junior collegee was selected 
fromthe 21 institutions in the population. The i-espondents 
consxsted of 406 agricultural occupations teachers and stu- 
dents xn the ten selected junior colleges. Instruments de- 
veDop and used xn the study were adaptations of the semantic 
dxrfe.entxal technique. The instruments consisted of three 
forms, each designed to measure the connotative meanings of 
ten selected objectives held by teachers and students involved 
xn each of the curriculums studies. The statistical treat- 
ments utxlxzed to analyze the responses weie : (1) multi- 

lysis of variance; (2) analysis of variance; and 
C3J Kendall's Coeffxcient of Concordance. 

Findings . (1) Teachers and students in the three agri- 

cultural occupations programs appeared to have similar per- 

objectives for their respective curriculums; 

C2J Comparxsons of the responses of teachers and those of 
thexr students in each of the curriculums studies revealed 
no sxgnxficant differences in the connotative meanings of 
the objectives held by them; (3) Teachers in each major cur- 
riculum appeared, in general, to have similar agreements re- 
garding their perceptions of the objectives for their res- 
pective curriculums. The exception to this was the teachers 
of agricultural business management who significantly disagreed 
among themselves regarding their perceptions of the objectives; 
(4) Generally, teachers of agricultural occupations with var- 
ious years of teaching experience or teachers in various age 
groups studied, did not seem to perceive the selected objec- 
tives differently; (5) In the agricultural mechanics and* in 
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the agricultural production curriculums , the various course 
grades expected by students or the interest level in the 
course, in general, seemed to be related to students’ per- 
ceptions of certain objectives for their respective curri- 
culums; (6) For the agricultural mechanics students, the 
year of study, first or second, appeared to be related to 
their perceptions of certain curriculum objectives studied; 
C7) For the agricultural business management students, fac- 
tors such as year in college, type of program, or grade ex- 
pected in the course did not appear, in general, to be re- 
lated to their perceptions of the objectives studied. 



2. BENDER, Ralph E. , The 19 7 0 Occupations of Recent 
Graduates of Vocational Agriculture in Ohio. Staff Study, 
1971. The Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Purpose . To identify the occupations as of March, 1970, 
of graduates of vocational agriculture in Ohio who had been 
out of school one to five years. 

Method . The survey included 1,399 graduates of 77 de- 
partments selected at random from the fourteen supervisory 
districts in Ohio. This survey is the continuation of simi- 
lar studies conducted in previous years. 

Findings . Fifty-five per cent of the graduates out of 
school one to five years were engaged in farming and farm 
related occupations. Less than one per cent of the graduates 
were unemployed. 

Thirty per cent of the graduates out of school one year 
and 37 per cent of those o of school five years were in 
farming. Slightly more than 50 per cent of the farmers were 
farming on a full-time basis. Four of each five (79 per cent) 
graduates engaged in farming were doing so on the home farm. 

The percentage of graduates involved in non-agricultural 
work the first year out of school was 32 per cent compared 
to 39 per cent for those out of school five years . A large 
proportion of their occupations require aptitude and ability 
in mechanics; some of the common types of employment involve 
skills in working with people. 

Twenty-five per cent of the graduates out of school one 
year were in coD.ege of technical schools. Of this group, 

60 per cent were pursuing additional study in agriculture. 
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^ An analysis of the data accumulated durinp- the 13-year 
period of the survey indicates that fewer graduates are be- 
coming established in farming; increasingly more of the 
graduates engaged in farming are getting started on their 
nome farms; an increasing percentage of the graduates are 
becoming employed in off-farm agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural occupations; and more graduates are enrolling in col- 
lege and technical schools . 



I' BETTIS, Meryin D. , Experimental Evaluation of the 
Effectiveness of Safety Units in Teaching the Safe Use of 
Power Equipment. Thesis, M.S., 1971. Library, Iowa State 
University, Ames. 

^UPOse . The purpose of this study was to determine 
the effectiveness of the use of prepared study guides as a 
supplement to the demonstration and other instructional 
methods used while teaching the safe use of wood-working 
power equipment. 

Method. The experiment was conducted on 46 students 
enrolled in Agricultural Engineering 255 at Iowa State Uni- 
versity during the fall quarter of 1970. Information was 
obtained by administering a questionnaire, mechanical apti- 
tude test, pre-test and post-test, laboratory practicum, and 
data collected from student records in the Office of Regis- 
trar at Iowa State University of Scieiice and Technology. 
Instruc..ion in the laboratory was supplemented with the use 
of prepared study guides stressing safe operating procedures 
for each power tool. The control group did not use these 
guides in theii laboratory classes. The t-test, step-wise 
regression analysis, and analysis of covariance were used 
to analyze differences between groups. 

Findings . No significant differences between the con- 
trol and treatment groups were observed for post-test, safety 
score, performance score, laboratory score, and individual 

on six of the eight power tools in- 
cluded in the study. Significant differences were observed 
between groups for safety scores for the tilting arbor saw 
in favor of the control group and the drill press in favor 
of the treatment group. Significant positive correlations 
were observed for safety score and mechanical aptitude and 
jrrade point average. For the treatment group, a significant 
correlation coefficient was observed between^col J e^re pracie 
point and total laboratory score. 
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4. BOUCHER, Leon W. , The Status of Teacher Education 
Programs in Agriculture. Staff Study, 1971. The Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

Purpose . To determine the practices presently used in 
preparing professional personnel for agriculturcil educatxon 
positions . 

Method. All department chairmen of institutions in the 
United States preparing teachers of vocational agriculture 
were mailed a survey instrument. Of the 84 questionnaires 
sent, 78 were returned. The 7 8 d.nst itut ions reporting in- 
cluded 12 in the North Atlantic Region, 34 in the Southern 
Region, 20 in the Central Region, and 12 in the Western 
Region . 

Findings. Ninety per cent of the institutions reimburse 
Gooperat ing teachers an average of 70 dollars per student 
teacher. About 30 per cent of the schoo!^ provide fee waivers 
to cooperating teachers. One— third of the institutions pay 
mileage to student teachers for oc "upational experience 
program visitation. The sources of the mileage funds ax"'e 
about evenly divided between tha university and the local 
cooperating school. Two— thirds of tlie teacher preparation 
programs emphasize student teacher participation in community 
agricultural agencies and organizations. The Atlantic Region 
institutions reported issuing more specific teaching certifi- 
cates in the taxonomies of agriculture than did the other 
regions. Several institutions indicated they were interested 
in "certification of teachers by a specific taxonomy in agri- 
culture . 

About one f seven institutions indicated summer experi- 
ence was a part of the student teacher preparation program. 
Generally, the summer experience encompassed two weeks. Only 
three departments pl'^ced student teachers for less than a 
full day in the cooperating school. The average length of 
student teaching required among all institutions was nine 
and one-half weeks with a range of six weeks to 20 weeks. 

Sixty per cent of all departments required eight to ten weeks 
student teaching. 

Predominantly, departments of agricultural education are 
in the College of Agriculture with about one-third in the 
College of Education. Twelve quarter credit hours (or seven 
and one-half semester hours) credit for student teaching 
was the average of all the institutions reporting, Twentv 
schools were on the quarter system and 5 8 were on the seme.otr»r 
system. About 28 per cent of the departments give pass- 
nonpass marks for student teaching with some indication of 
interest in changing to this practice among others. Generally, 
departments required from 60 to 80 quarter hours or 45 to 60 
semester hours of technical agriculture. 
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. ^ • CARLSON 5 Dwayne S . , Factors Affecting 
in State FFA Activities in Wisconsin. Thesis, 
Wisconsin State University, River Falls. 



Participation 
M. S . , 1971. 



Put£ 0 £^. The purpose was to determine whether the lack 
of chapter participation in state sponsored FFA activities 
was related to one or more of the following areas: (]) a^e 

and teachxng experience of the Vo-Ag instructor; (2) teach - 
ing load of the Vo-Ag instructor; (3) local school policies; 
t4; vocatxonal agrxculture departments* geographical loca- 
txon wxthxn Wxsconsin; (S) activities within the local chap- 
ter; (6) Wxsconsxn State Association policies. 



Method 



Eighvy 
of parti 
and 13 or 
as sur 



four level 
5-8, 9-12, 

1969-70. To 
one Vo-Ag instructor 
Information for this 
teaching vocatioi ^1 
during the 1970-71 s 



Findinp-s 



xnstructors were randomly selected from 
cipation .in state FFA activities, (0-4, 
more) for the school years 1968-69 and 
more comparative results only schools with 
per department were used in the survey, 
study was obtained from 78 instructors 
agriculture in the State of Wisconsin 
chool year. 



, — Over one-half of the Vo-Ag departments ex- 

ceeded enrollment of 50 students and had instructors teaching 

only vocatxonal agrxculture classes during the school day. 

, ^ enrollment in one instructor departments exceeds 

190 students, the participation level in state FFA activities 
declxned. a-va.i-a.co 



Thirty-six per cent of 
ing in state FFA activities 
64 per cent were less than 4 
state FFA activities increas 
ence increased. Over half o 
turn-over in their vocationa 
the past decade. FFA chapte 
turn— Over tended to be lower 
tivities. 



the Vo-Ag instructors participat- 
were under 30 years of age and 

0 years old. Participation in 
ed as years of teaching experi- 
f the schools had a teacher 

1 agriculture department during 
rs experiencing high instructor 

participators in state FFA ac- 



^ ^ unit of instruction was taught by 97 per cent 

of the xnstructors . FFA chapters who had more high school 
f PA ’ 9^' n^ernbers who more frequently used the officia] 

FFA_ ceremonxes at their meetings were likely to be high par- 
txcxpators xn state FFA activities. The larger membership 
chapters were most likely to be higher participators in state 
£TA actxvxirxes. About one-fourth of the participants felt 
the names Future Farmers of America and Vocational Agricul- 
ture affected thexr chapter and class size. ^ 



A higher participation in state FFA activities is indi- 
cated xn school systems where the administration has an under 
standxng of what xs involved in state FFA activities. Ad- 
mxnxstrators are not opposed to participation in state FFA 
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. The study was limited to the 1964 Vocational 

Agriculture graduates of selected Taiwan Five-Year Voca- 
tional Agriculture schools. The data in this study were 
gathered by Dr. 0 . Donald Headers in 1968 as a part of his 
project in "A Preliminary Report on a Study of the 
Educational and Occupational Attainments of Senior Graduatec- 

ture Schools"^^^^^”^^^ Middle Schools and Vocational Agricul- 

fn-n personal interviews were used 

for gathering data. Systematic proportionate sampling pro- 
cedures were utilized to select graduates from FiL-^L? 

ocational Agriculture Schools in the year 1964. Frequencv 
d and proportions were prepared to present the findings. 

Year graduates from the Five- 

S Lr^a^^Sna- ^^^^PlfTTure System in this study had attended 
orwere attending colleges or universities. AccordinE to the 
opinions of the graduates, the Five-Year Vocational A|ricu 3 - 

or?hr?r^r • properly revised to meet the Leds 

the Vocational Agriculture students as well as the com- 
munities. Many of the Five-Year Vocat ionarigriLlturr 
carea^^^^ C53.57 per cent) reported that they chose their 
selveJ after graduation and both they them- 

lersoL ® relatives were the most helpful 

persons in choosing a_ career. It seemed the Vocational 

important role in help- 
ing the students choose their future careers. ^ 



Marvin, A Follow-Up Study of LaCygne High 

Report ^ 1^71 Between the Years 1960-1969. M.S. 

Report, 1971. Kansas State University, Manhattan. 

ti onaT ^y^^^ * T Identify the occupational status of voca- 
T /-> Sriculture and non vocational agriculture graduates 
of LaCygne High School for the years I960 to 1969. 

A questionnaire was develooed and mailed to 
This Sir^??^H^es for whom addresses could be obtained. 

Ihis was filled out and returned by 110 or 76.4 per cent. 

, F indings . The results indicated that 93.3 per cent of 
farm^°and'^n? vocational agriculture were from the 

pha=:e of farmnncr who took it ^ 3 8.3 per cent were in some 

4 - £ 4 -^ ^ ^ Farm mechanics was considered the most 

mportant phase of vocational agriculture by 45.2 per cent 

asked what they should have had but 
most oft^n T? vocational,- ;Or technical courses were listed 
r.f££^^* earnings of Vo-Ag graduates tended to be in 

atls haviL°£ distribution with non Vo-Ag gradu- 

ates having a higher frequency of earnings in both the upper 
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and lower ranges. About the same percentage was found in both 
groups who held college degrees. The results of this study 
indicated the graduates of LaCygne High School were successful, 
with less than 1 per cent unemployment. About half the Vo-Ag 
graduates were in farming and ag-related jobs and about one- 
fifth of the non Vo-Ag graduates were in ag-related jobs. 

The holding power of the Vo-Ag department was strong with 
81.3 per cent of the Vo-Ag students completing all four years. 
Forty-three per cent of the male graduates completed two or 
more years of Vo-Ag. The percentage of Vo-Ag graduates was 
fairly constant over the first eight years but increased in 
the last two years. In the first three years of the ten year 
period, more Vo-Ag graduates obtained some form of post- 
secondary education. It appeared the educational programs 
here were flexible and successful. Recommendations were made 
to continue this flexibility and emphasize agricultural occu- 
pations to include competencies in other fields. 



8. DE LA CRUZ, Teofilo C. , A Comparative Study of the 
Undergraduate Program in Agricultural Education of Some In- 
stitutions in the United States and the Philippines. Thesis, 
M.S., 1971. University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Purpose . To study the undergraduate curriculum in agri- 
cult uraTeHuc at ion of six selected American state universi- 
ties and of the Mindanao Institute of Technology in the 
Philippines as basis of formulating basic recommendations for 
the upgrading of the MIT agricultural education program. 

Method . Six American state universities were selected 
based mainly on their geographical locations. A copy of the 
curriculum in agricultural education was requested from these 
institutions including the MIT. From these materials course 
offerings with their corresponding credit hours were summarized 
by areas and fields in tabulated form. From these "‘‘ables 
comparisons were made among the different curricula. Credit 
hours of institutions that operate on semestral basis were 
converted to quarter credit hours. 




Findings . The total hours required for the B.S. degree 
in agricultural education among the six American institutions 
has a range of 192-204 hours with an average of 200 compared 
to that of the MIT x-^hich is 240 hours. The minimum total 
hours required in agriculture has a range of 60-87. The 
total hour requirement for certain specific fields in agri- 
culture vary. Based on the number of hours alloted to a 
given field, the different curricula vary in the field of 
emphasis in agriculture. The total hour requirement in pro- 
fessional education has a range of 25-45 among the six Ameri- 
can institutions with an. .average of 34.9 compared to vhat of 
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the MIT which is 52.5 hours. There is more or less similar 
trend among the seven curricula on the proportion of general 
education in the total program, the range percentagei-ise 
(43-51 per cent) being narrower than those of agriculture and 
professional e iucation. 

There are 64 courses listed under ..iculture. The num- 
ber of course offerings by institution has a range of 9-18. 

A wide range of elective courses in agriculture is provided 
in most of the American institutions vrhile MIT allows very 
limited election. Only three out of 39 listed courses in 
professional education are offered by at least 3-4 of the 
seven curricula. Course offerings in general education are 
more or less common among the seven institutions. 



9. DEWAR, Dale Virginia, A Study in Selected Factors; 
Self-Other Perception; and Attitude Toward Competition of 
Canadian 4-H Award Winners and 4-H Drop-Outs. Thesis, M.S., 
1971. The University of Wisconsin, Madison. 



Purpose . The purposes of this study were to; (1) des- 
cribe selected factors which distinguish Canadian award 
winners and drop-outs; (2) to determine the attitude that 
each holds toward competition; and (3) to categorize each on 
the basis of acceptance of self and acceptance of others. 



Method . Bills suggested that people can be categorized 
on the basis of how they perceive themselves and other people 
that using this method of categorization there are plus-plus , 
plus— minus , and minus-plus people. Plus-plus for example, 
have a positive acceptance of self and others. 



Dildine predicted the effect of competition (self- 
centered) upon Bills' three types of persons. Dildine states 
that competition would have a neutral motivating effect upon 
the plus-plus person; a minus-plus person would be threatened 
by competition; and the plus-minus person likes a competitive 
situation because he is basica].ly self-centered. The minus- 
minus person was characterized by this researcher as being 
threatened by competition. 



Two hundred 1970 award winners and 128 4-H members of 
1969-70 who did not re-enroll for the 1970-71 year, answered 
a mail questionnaire in the spring of 1971. 

A combination of both descriptive and inferential sta- 
tistical techniques were used to fulfill the objectives and 
test the hypotheses of the study. 
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Findings. It would seem that the demographic informa- 
tion — sex, residence, siblings in 4-H and so on — uncovered by 
this study is not part icularl}/ useful in distinguishing 
between award winners and drop-outs. The more important 
variables are related to club activities, involvement in 
these activit ies--both competitive and non-compet itive-- 
achievement and success in activities other than 4-H and 
parental organizational participation. 

Analysis of variance, chi-square, and Spearman's Rank 
Correlation Coefficient were used to test the hypotheses. 

(1) Award winners have higher acceptance of self scores than 
drop-outs--accspted *, ( 2) Drop-outs have higher acceptance of 

others’ scores than award winners - - re;j ected ; (3) More award 

winners than drop-outs can be categorxzed as plus-plus and 
plus -minus while more drop-outs than award winners can be 
categorized as minus-plus and minus-minus — accepted ; (4) award 

winners have a more favorable attitude toward competition 
than drop-outs--accepted ; (5) of the award winners, the plus- 

minus people will have the most favorable attitude toward 
competition, followed by the plus-plus, minus-plus, and 
minus-minus, respectively — accepted ; (6) of the drop-outs, 

the plus-minus people have the most favorable attitude 
toward competition followed by the plus-plus , the minus- 
plus and the minus-minus, respectively — rejected . 



10. DILLON, Roy D. , Employment Opportunities and Compe- 
tency Needs for Horticultural Workers in Lancaster County, 
Nebraska. Staff Study, 1971. University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln . 



Purpose. The problem was to determine (1) the em- 
ployment opportunities in the next one and three years ; 

(2) common and specialized course requirements of horticul 
tural workers in each level of job in Lancaster County, 
Nebraska. 

Method. Data were collected from a stratified random 
sample of 21 horticulture businesses from the nurseries, 
garden centers, florists, golf courses, tree service, 
and lawn care f irms • in Lancaster County. 



F indings . 
t un i t ies durin g 
Nebraska, where 
lives. Of this 
level j obs . 



There were an estimated 4 96 employment oppoi"*- 
the next one year in Lancaster County, 

14 per cent of Nebraska's total population 
496 total, 380 openings will be for entry 
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H-v, According to employers, since nearly three-fourths of 

„ ^ seasonal, a high turnover occurs, A 

turnover is that new entry workers 
lack preparation for the jobs. wor^eis 



on,T.i xudicate that about the same per cent of new 

-iShs to the labor force as migrate from other 

in^ ;h. ^ either case there appeals to be a need for prepar- 

iaLl^ "^fth horticultural skills while in high 

school, and for retrainii:g migrating workers. 

comTTion^ST.H^^°^^ study was to determine the 

co^on and specialized courses needed by horticultural work- 

tifn-^d^-pi ? different horticultural courses was iden- 

indicit 5 and each employer was asked to 

iv,oi^?d^S which of the courses the workers in each job title 

checked^J^^n"'''H°H'^?'^ to perform their job. These courses were 
hecked as needed for the workers in the job title identified. 

ner^-inr^"?^ » tt is evident that persons pre- 

and several different jobs may require common courses, 

enrolled together while in hi|h school. Specia? 

titleQ may be Offered for persons in specific job 

titles while in high school or on the job. 



va ' -T, Roy D. and PETERSON, Roland L., The Influence 

Student-Teacher Behavior in the 

Classroom. Staff Study, 197I. University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

The central problem of this investigation was 

student patterns of student interaction with 

student teachers in the classroom, as measured by the Flanders 

analysis, could be modified bv usinS 
Video-tape as a critique device. ’ ^ 

behavioral change desired in the student 
_ was from a direct or teacher-centered type of class- 

SassiSom^?nt^°^ indirect or student-centered type of 

cj-assroom xnteractxon . ^ 

-elecF^rSS^^r,oi^l^^ procedure used in this study was to randomly 
X 'wLk!^ • ^ of senior students who would be spending 

tiloh?n^ -i secondary school performing the.ir student 
teaching m vocational agriculture, and under the 
of a supervising teacher. 



GUper'vxsxnn 



Hotti- consisted of four randomly selected stu- 

dent teachers. In the second week of their supervised teach- 

In^the^S^itJI^^’ t portion of a class was audio taped 

Ls vL2o ^apel? ^ portion of the same class 
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Group Two (II) consisted of six _ randomly _ selected 
teachers. the second week of their supervised teaching, 

experience, a 20-minute portion of a class was video taped. 



of a class 
20-minute portion of 



the same 



In the sixth week a second 
class was video taped. 

All ten student teachers were treated alike in the 
critique procedure following the first andsecond taping ^ 

... /a <= <= n on s The student teachers who were video taped on t - 

vikt wLfaiLwed to observe their video taped lesson, 
aXd a critique discussion with the investigators and the 
student teacher was held concerning changes that could be^ 
made by the student teacher toward more indirec t cla^si oov 
interaction. The same critique approach was used with the 
audirtapeS griup during the first visit; however, that group 
5Xs not allowed to listen to their audio taped lesson. 

The researchers randomly selected seven minutes from 
each 20-minute pre- and post-treatment observations for all 
student teachers in each group. 

A profile of the interactions during each seven minute 
sequence was recorded by the investigators writing down the 
category number of the interaction observed, every "three 
XScSnds! A total of 150 observations were recorded for each 
student teacher for pre-treatment and post-treatment data. 

Findines. A 10 row by 10 column matrix was prepared 
for the pre- treatment and post-treatment data of each group. 
In the Group I pre-treatment, 63.0 per cent of the time 
the teacher was lecturing, compared to 59.2 per cent for 
teacher's in G3?oup II • 

The data revealed the post-treatment teachers in Group I 
were lecturing 56.0 per cent of the time, while teachers in 
Group II were lecturing 46.8 per cent of the time. 

In Group I the per cent of time devoted to teacher "talk 
increased from 71.3 per cent on the pre-treatment observation 
to 77.1 per cent on the post-treatment observation. An 
examination of student talk categories eight and nine reveals 
there was an increase from 8.8 per cent to 11.8 per cent of 
the observed time devoted to student talk. 

For Group II, the per cent of time devoted to teacher 
talk decreased from 67.1 per cent to 65.2 per cent from 
ore-treatment to post-treatment, and the amount of time 
devoted to student talk increased from 14.2 per cent tc 
17.4 per cent. 
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The data show there was a slight decrease in the per 
cent of time devoted to teacher talk, and an increase in 
student talk in Group II , as compared to an increase in 
teacher talk and student talk in Group I . Student teachers 
in both groups were asking more questions as a result of 
the critiquing techniques; however, teachers in Group II 
were using a greater variety of interaction procedures, more 
student initiated talk, and more acceptance of student feel- 
ings. As a result of this investigation, it may be noted 
that the process of critiquing student teachers with the 
use of an audio tape recorder as compared to a video tape 
recorder revealed that teachers tended to become somewhat 
n.ore indirect in their teaching when video taped and cri- 
tiqued on two occasions . 



12. DOUGLASS, Richard L. , A Pilot Study of the Influ- 
ence of Mediated Career Information Via Significant Others 
on Aspirations, Understandings, and Attitudes of Eighth 
Grade Students. Thesis, Ph . D . , 1971. Library, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Purpose . The purpose of this study was to evaluate 
the ef f ectxveness of mediated career information via signifi- 
cant others on occupational aspirations, understandings, and 
attitudes of eighth grade students. 

Method . The study involved 152 eighth grade students 
enrolled during the spring of 1971 in Goodrich Junior High 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska. The students were randomly ass- 
signed to the treatment groups. There were a total of 55 
students in the experimental group and 49 in the control 
group. The remaining students were eliminated from the study 
because they shared one or more significant others with stu- 
dents in the experimental group. 

A total of 254 significant others as identified by the 
experimental group, were contacted by letter and/or phone. 
They were apprised of their role as significant others and 
invited to watch 35mm slide and audio tape presentations on 
100 different occupations. A total of 41 significant others 
attended one or more sessions. The total number of contact 
hours with significant others was 173.5. 

Findings . Given the type of materials, the time span, 
and Ixmxted participation on the part of significant others, 
the results indicate that: (1) Mediated career information 

via significant others will effect no measurable change on 
occupational aspirations, understandings and attitades of 
eighth grade students; (2) Mediated career information will 
cause significant others to^.^expect youth to reach lower pres- 
tige level occupations; (3) Mediated career information will 
receive a favorable evaluation by significant others. 
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13. EL-ZOOBI , Ahmad Mouhami'.d , Agricultural Extension 
and Rural Development in Syria, 1955-1968. Dissertation, 
Ph.D., 1971. Library, The Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Purpose. To better understand the role of agricultural 
extension education in the development of rural areas in 
emerging countries. The specific objectives of the study 
were to investigate the relationship between agricultural 
extension educational programs and agricultural development 
and to formulate guidelines for rapid agricultural and 
rural development in Syria. 

Method. An initial list of variables was selected with 
reference to the objectives of the study. Vai’iables were 
identified, quantified, or described through the following 
sources of data: official records and statistics of the 

Syrian government: official records and production yearbooks 
of the FAO of the United Nations ; the Ford Foundation and 
other international agencies studies about Syrian agriculture*, 
current literature; and the writer's knowledge and experience 
gained through his work in the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Agrarian Reform in Syria. A comparison between the steppe 
region including the tribal community and the other segments 
of rural areas was made with regard to the availability of 
extension programs and the socio-economic achievements of 
people. 

Findings . Th ? innovation of the agricultural cooperative 
movement has ^been sole result of extension work. The con- 
stitution of the agricultural cooperative sector and the 
economic, agricultural, and social activities demonstrated 
by this sector indicate that the cooperative family type cf 
farming will be the most idealistic farming in Syria. Agri- 
cultural extension educational programs had special signifi- 
cance for the process of economic and social change and make 
a vital and positive contribution to agricultural and rural 
development in Syria. 

The greater the number of agricultural engineers, the 
more intensive the agricultural extension program, the more 
adoption of agricultural innovations, and the higher the 
rate of agricultural and rural development in Syria. Agri- 
cultural extensi( 5 n educational programs should be an integral 
part of all projects designed for agricultural and rural 
development in developing countries. The agrarian reform in 
Syria proved to be an effective institutional vehicle for 
the agricultural extension program. Thus agricultural ex- 
tension educational programs should be an integrated part 
of the agrarian reform movements in developing countries . 
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14. ERWIN, Raymond M., Three Studies to Determine the 
Importance of FFA Contests as Used in the Curriculum by 

Agriculture Instructors. Colloquium 
Paper, 1963. Unxversxty of Mxnnesota, St. Paul. 

P urpose . To determine to what extent Minnesota Voca- 
tional Agrxculture: xnstructors incorporate FFA contests into 
classroom currxculum, which contests were deemed most valu- 
determxne whxch contests were thought to be in 
revxsxon to xncrease their value for students in 
Vocational Agriculture. 

M _ et ho d . Three separate but related and mutually sup- 
portxng surveys were conducted by mail to three populations 
of Vocatxonal Agrxculture xnstructors, totalling 172 men. 

Each survey group was selected on a different basis and with- 
out duplxcatxon. The first population consisted of 61 in- 

selected from throughout each of ' the 16 
Mxnnesota Fl.i dxstrxcts. The second group of instructors 
was of 84 men who had entered FFA contest teams in the gold, 
or top, group at the Mxnnesota FFA state contests. The third 
(Region°IV'^^'^ instructors in two contiguous FFA districts 



The studies covered 2 
district or state events, 
relative popularity or use 
instructors as to values o 
team preparation, estimates 
among the FFA members, and 
ing which contests were mo 



1 FFA contests offered in either 
Identified were findings as to 
of the contests , opinions of 
f contest competition, methods of 
as to attitudes toward contests 
estimations and attitudes regard- 
st in need of revision. 



The relative interest among FFA members (88 
per cintJ in contests and the general agreement among in- 

™ contests wei-e valuable in 
Agrxculture and FFA did not match the finding 
that Mxnnesota Vocatxonal Agriculture departments enter but 
40 per> cent of the contests offered on the district level. 

Methods Of preparing FFA contest teams showed a small 
percentage of departments incorporating such contests ex- 
clusxvely xnto class preparation and curriculum (25 per cent) 
®P=j;ssful, or- gold emblem, teams, were foun^t^ 
shxft the method of preparatxon away from exclusively class 
preparatxon to a combination of in-class preparat ion^com- 
Dined with outside training. 

Minnesota Vocational Agriculture instructors 
^^vxsxon in certain contests were strongly 
correlated wxth tnose contests least entered, such as Farm 
Management. 
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The relative disparity of use of FFA contests identified 
among the various Minnesota Vocational Agriculture departments 
reflects the disparity of attitudes toward FFA in the Voca- 
tional . Agriculture curriculum and the opportunities for youth 
enrollecJ in Vocational Agriculture. It is suggested that a 
continued investigation into the design of FFA contests with 
an effort toward more coordination with Vocational Agricul- 
ture curr5_culum would better serve the purposes of FFA in 
developing technical education as well as leadership for 
students xn Vocational Agriculture. 

15. FECK, Vincent Joseph, Characteristics and Profes- 
sional Competency Needs of Teachers of Agriculture in Two- 
Year Technical Institutes or Colleges in the Unitea States. 
Dissertation, Ph.D., 1971. Library, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 

Purpose. To seek information which will be helpful to 
teacher educators in planning professional education programs 
for post-secondary technical teachers of agriculture . The 
specific objectives of this study were to identify educa- 
tional and occupational characteristics of technical teachers 
of agriculture and administrators of agricultural technology 
programs in two-year technical institutes or colleges in the 
United States; to identify perceptions held by teachers, ad- 
ministrators , and state supervisors of vocational agricul- 
ture concerning the importance of 117 professional education 
competencies; to determine the teachers' degree of proficiency 
in each of the competencies; and to explore relationships and 
compare responses within and between groups surveyed. 

Method. Data were obtained from a stratified random 
sample of two-year institutes or colleges in the United 
States offering agricultural technology curriculums . Thiere 
were 261 participants including 160 technical teachers of 
agriculture, 60 administrators of agricultural technology 
programs, and 32 state supervisors of vocational agriculture. 
This was a 52 per cent response from full-time teachers, a 
13 per cent response from part-time teachers., a 72 per cent 
response from administrators, and a 73 per cent response 
from supervisors . 

. Findings .Most technical teachers of agriculture had 
attained a Bachelor's degree in a specialized subject of^ 
agriculture and a Master's degree in agricultural education, 
had responsibilities in the areas of guidance and counseling 
in addition to teaching, had taught at the technical level 
for five years, had eight years of industry experience in 
production agriculture at the technical level or above, and 
taught sixteen hours per week. Most administrators of agri- 
cultural technology programs had a Bachelor's degree in agri- 
cultural education or general agriculture and a Master’s 
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degree in agricultural education, had responsibilities in 
the areas of teaching and guidance in addition to adminis- 
, had six years of teaching experience at the tech- 
nical level, had eight years of industry experience at the 
technical level or above in production agriculture, and 
taught 16 hours per week. 



Most of the 117 professional education competencies 
studied were perceived as above average in importance by 
the respondents as a qualification for being or becoming a 
successful technical teacher of agriculture. Competencies 
within the areas of planning for instruction, teaching, and 
p -blic and human relations were most frequently rated high- 
est in importance. Competencies within the areas of student 
organizations and teaching related to the newer audio visual 
aids were most frequently rated lowest in importance. 



rated their degree of competence lower than 
they rated the importance of most professional education 
competencies. Full-time technical teachers of agriculture 
as well as th?se with pedagogical preparation perceived the 
importance of and their degree of competence in professional 
education competencies higher than those without these ex- 
periences _ and _ backgrounds . The nature and extent of varied 
responsibilities held by technical teachers of agriculture 

and extent of their teaching experience 
I a little or no association with their perception of the 
xmportance and degree of competence in professional educa- 

competencies. In-service professional education courses 
were desired by many technical teachers of agriculture; how- 
ever, few in-service professional education offerings were 
provided fox- these teachers by local administrators or state 
supeiTvisoiPs of vocational agnicultune . 



cent of the agricultural technology cur- 
riculums required an on-the-job training program for an 
average of four months. Forty-five per cent of 
meal institutes had organizations 
tural technology students. 



per 
exclusively 



the tech- 
for agricul- 



16. FLYNN, Wayne R. , A Study of the Role of the 
xngton State Junior College in Fulfilling the Needs of 
tion in Agriculture for Southwestern Minnesota. Plan 
lapor, M.A. , i.97n. University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 



Worth- 

Educa- 
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Purpose , To obtain data that will help 
Worthington State Junior College agricultural 
provide guidance for improving the curriculum 
^gx’icult urally oriented students. 



evaluate the 
program and 
and program 



to 

for 
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Method. The author did a follow-up study of full-time 
students who were enrolled in an agricultural course and^ 
completed their training during 1960-1968. A questionnaire 
was developed to determine why the student enrolled, what 
his goal waa at time of entrance, did he accomplish 
educational objective, and his present vocation.^ The data 
were secured from the response to the questionnaire, 

Findings. The students' closeness to home, low cost, 
agric ulturi T^of f erings , and a period of academic adjustment, 
were the major factors for enrolling at Worthington State 
Junior College. Over 50 per cent of the students woulo not 
have attended the Worthington State Junior College if agri- 
cultural courses were not available. The largest maiority 
of the students (52 per cent) planned to transfer to a 
year institution, and 30 per cent planned to engage in farm- 
ing after the completion of junior college. Most of the 
students in the study accomplished their goals. Fifty-five 
per cent transferred to a four year program and 31 per cent 
are farming. Seventy-one per cent completed six quarters 
and an additional 21 per cent completed at least one year 
of training. The study indicated that the junior college 
fuX filled a very important need for advanced education in 
agricultural fields for Southwestern Minnesota. Career-^ 
oriented programs would be an important asset to the agncu 
tural curriculum. 



17. GARRISON, Dan David, Guidance and Counseling Acti- 
vities Pertaining to Post-High School Educational and Occu- 
pational Opportunities in Agriculture. Dissertation, Ph.u., 
1970. Library, The Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Purpose. To appraise guidance and counseling activi- 
ties provided high school vocational agriculture students 
in Ohio pertaining to post -high school education and employ- 
ment opportunities in agriculture. 

Method. Data were secured from agriculture teachers, 
high school guidance counselors, and agriculture students 
in the most advanced class in area vocational schools 
local schools. A random sample of 100 local schools and in 
area vocational schools having programs of vocational agri- 
culture in Ohio was selected. 

Findings. Activities that were an integral part of ^ 
classroomlnstruction , such as relating employment opportuni- 
ties in agriculture when teaching units of instruction, were 
o ed most frequently by the majority of agriculture teachers. 

ERIC 
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Area center agriculture teachers reported using the activi- 
ties of cooperative work experience conferences with employ- 
ers and discussion sessions other than regular classroom 
sessions more than high school teachers. 

The major activities that most guidance counselors re- 
ported using to inform and counsel students about post-high 
school educational and employment opportunities in agricul- 
ture included the activities of providing informative handout 
material and conferring with individual students. Visiting 
students' homes and discussing opportunities with parents were 
the least used activities. Area center counselors reported 
less use of conferences with the agriculture teacher and 
individual students and more use of the activity involving 
post-high school educators as compared to the high school 
counselors. Responses indicated that agriculture teachers 
had some effect on students' intentions at graduation since 
the more activities the agriculture teachers used to inform 
students about educational and emplovment opportunities in 
agriculture, the greater the number of students that were 
retained in agriculture through post-high school education. 
Approximately half the students going on for further educa- 
tion indicated agriculture as the area of study. However, 
when the students accept immediate employment, only about 
15 per cent were retained in agriculture. 

Agriculture teachers and guidance counselors have not 
been effective in informing and counseling students about 
the opportunities in agriculture available through two-year, 
post-high school education. The large percentage of undecided 
agriculture students was an indication that teachers' and 
counselors' efforts to inform students about post-high school 
opportunities in agriculture were not sufficient or effective. 
Guidance counselors were most effective in informing an f 
counseling students about educational and employment oppor- 
tunities in agriculture by working through and with the agri- 
culture teacher in arranging certain cooperative and suppor- 
tive activities and providing information that aids in the 
tasks of informing the student. The counselors' role was 
less obvious and direct than the agriculture teachers' role 
since the counselor was involved with all students in all 
areas of interest and at far greater ratios than the agri- 
culture teacher. 



18. HANSEN, Herbert E. , Experimental Evaluation o^^ 

Instruction in Vocational Agriculture. Dissnr- 
cfy^ tation , Ph.D. , 1971. Library, Towa State University, Amo.r:. 
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were: (1) to determine the effectiveness of video-tape in 

vocational agriculture as measured by student achievement ; 

(2) to determine those factors which are related to achieve- 
ment in vocational agriculture when video-tape is used; and 

(3) to determine the implications of the use of video-tape 
in vocational agriculture. 

Method . Subject matter units common to the four grade 
levels of vocational agriculture were selected to be used as 
three-week instructional units. Twelve schools were randomly 
selected from the Iowa vocational agriculture departments with 
six assigned to each the treatment and control groups. A 
total of 348 students were in the treatment group and 232 
were in the control group. Four video-taped segments were 
prepared for each of the four subject matter areas covering 
specific objectives to be taught on the days the tapes were 
to be shown. A pre-post test approach was used to measure 
change in student knowledge of the subject matter as a result 
of the treatment effect. 

Findings . An analysis of variance revealed no differ- 
ence Between the treatment and control groups on the pre-test 
in all four subject matter areas. Significant differences 
(at the .05 level) between groups were observed in the small 
gasoline engines and animal health units in favor of the con- 
trol group. These differences were not observed after co- 
variance tests were made using covariates identified through 
step-wise regression analysis of variables associated with 
student achievement and included in the experiment. An analy- 
sis of variance of a two-factor experiment with repeated 
measures of pre-test and post-test scores resulted in no sig- 
nificant differences due to treatment effect for all subject 
matter areas. The gain in knowledge during the 15-day ex- 
periment was found to be highly significant beyond the one 
point level for all subject matter units studied. 



19. HASKINS, Venton H., The Effects of Three Styles of 
Teaching on Student Achievement and Teacher-Pupil Verbal 
Interaction in Missouri Vocational Agriculture Departments. 
Thesis, Ph.D. , 1971. Library, University of Missouri, 

Columbia. 

Purpose . (1) To evaluate the effects of direct, indirect, 
and normal styles of teaching on the learning of ninth and 
tenth grade students using three measures of student achieve- 
O It; (2) to investigate changes in teacher-pupil verbal in- 
ERJ p act ion among the treatment groups which resulted from the 
ao signment of teachers to specific styles of teaching; (3) to 

A ^ V« A ^4*99^ A A ^ ^ A flk 4 a a AVMMn am V 4* A A A .M A « 
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A teaching unit on "Careers in Agriculture" 

5rf»n;:^r'Pf^ ;inH -t-an rrV.-«- , . 



was prepared and taught over a one-week period consisting 
+ fon = T^ 50-ir.inute classes, to ninth and tenth grade voca- 
1 agriculture students. Teachers and their students 

treatment groups. Teachers were 
divided into three groups of three teachers with 

tentS g?ade classel.^"'^ teachers with 



recordings of class discussions were 
made by each teacher. These were analyzed to determine the 

teaching. ' One tape war^aL 

^tvT^ o? experiment to establish the teacher’s normal 

a ^ second and third tape recording was 

toward the end of the experiment. From 
these tape recordings the indirect/direct, revised in- 

verbal interaction 
These ratios provided data from 
determined the change which occurred in each 
teacher's style of teaching. 



cognitive test measuring both quick-recall and critica 
thinking was prepared, validated, and used to measure s?iden? 

during the experiment. The effects of changes 
in verbal interaction were tested on student achievement 

two-way ciualysis of variance statis- 
tics W 63?6 used to a.nal^/'Z6 ths data. 



. ^1) Teachers of agriculture can change from 

stv^P style of teaching to a direct or an indirect 

ratic , R,T/D ratio, or S/T talk ratio is the 
measurement; (2) there were no differences among 
he three styles of teaching (direct, indirect, normal) as 
measured by the scores of ninth or tenth grade high school 
vocational agriculture students on eitherTquickfreoSrtvue 

® combination (quick-recall plus critical? 
thinking) cognitive test. However, when a critical-thinking 
ognitive test was used as the criterion measure in ninth 

-tvle by teachers using a direct 

vityle of teaching scored significantly higher than a similar 

'’V teachers Gsin? an inSrec? 
teachers of agriculture tended to he more 
q/T ntvle of teaching as measured bv tho T/n and 

of verbal interaction. When the R,T/P ratio 

neutra? the criterion measure, the teachers were more 
neutral in teaching style. 



o 
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Behavioral Objectives for Agricul- 
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Method . An intensive review of literature was conducted 
to identify work previously accomplished in the area chosen 
for study. The subject matter content and job breakdowns for 
13 occupational areas were studied. A preliminary list of 
behavioral objectives for each area was prepared and checked 
with teachers, subject matter specialists, and teacher educa- 
tors in agricultural education. Revisions and refinements 
were made as needed. 

Findings . More than 500 behavioral objectives were 
developed for the areas of turf management , greenhouse manage- 
ment, tool fitting, small engines, electricity, arc welding, 
batteries, tires, fertilizers, agricultural chemicals, corn 
production, swine production, and wildlife conservation. 
Suggested procedures to follow in writing behavioral objec- 
tives were identified and described. Lastly, suggestions 
for using behavioral objectives in the instructional program 
were presented as an aid to the teacher. 



21. HENRY, Reginald D. , Effects of Inservice Education 
in Verbal Interaction Analysis on the Performance of Student 
Teachers Before and After Entering the Teaching Profession. 
Thesis, Ph.D., 1971. Library, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 




Purpose . The purposes of this study were: (1) to 

develop an inservice education program which would cause 
student teachers in vocational agriculture to adopt an in- 
direct style of teaching; (2) to determine whether the use 
of the inservice program would cause student teachers to 
alter their teaching style and be significantly more indirect; 
(3) to determine whether the change in style would continue 
to be used by the student teachers when they enter the pro- 
fession; (4) to assess the changes in teaching styles which 
occurred between the first week of student teaching and the 
fourth month of teaching among those who accepted teaching 
positions and who were in a control group. 

» 

Method , A replicated, pretest -test-posttest control 
group^^Vsign was used. The population of the study was 
comprised of all the student teachers during the fall and 
winter semesters 1969-70 in agricultural education at Illinois 
State University. The student teachers enrolled for the fall 
semester constituted the population for the first replication 
of the study and those enrolled for the winter semester con- 
stituted the second replication. The student teachers were 
randomly assigned to either a control or an experimental 
group. The treatment, administered to the experimental 
groups during the fourth week of the nine-week student 
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indirect style of teaching. Three audio tapes were made for 
each student teacher while he was teaching. The pretest 
tapes were made during the first week of student teaching 
the test tapes during the last week of student teaching, end 
the posttest tapes during the fourth month of the first year 
of teaching. The amount of indirectness being used by each 
student teacher was determined by use of the Flanders' system 
of yerbal interaction analysis. ^ 

. » (1) The analysis of coyariance indicated that 

tne inservice education program deyeloped was effective in in- 
creasing the amount of indirectness used by the student teachers 
(2) there was no statistically significant change in teaching 
styles for the members of the control group from +he first 
week of student teaching to the fourth month of the first 
year of teaching. 



JNGVALSON, Brian Irvin, A Study of Attitudes and 
Attitudinal Changes of Student Teachers During the Student 
Teaching Experience. Thesis, M.A., 1971, Library, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul. 



PuTj^os^. To determine the relationship of changes in 
student teacher attitudes to the student teacher's grade 
received from his experiences , and whether or not the student 
entered the teaching field upon completion of his require- 
ments for a degree in vocational agriculture education. 



Method, A semantic differential measurement instrument 
was selected as a means of measuring attitude and attitude 
change toward student teaching. The instrument was adminis- 
tered to three groups of student teachers in agricultural 
education at the University of Minnesota immediately before 
and immediately after the student teaching experience. A 
total of 80 students were used in the study. 



Fauidijvg£, The following findings and interpretations 
regarding student teaching and attitudes were made from^the 
statements are based on statistical studies at 
the .05 level of significance. (1) Student teachers improved 
their attitude toward student teaching during the student 
teaching experience; (2) student teachers with high positive 
attitude scores had high student teaching grades; (3) whether 
or not a student teacher pursues vocational agriculture as a 
career cannot be predicted by his attitude change score; (4) 
the higher the student teacher's grade, the more likely the 



employment in vocational agriculture erJuoa- 



HBEssaaion after graduation; (5) the higher the attitude, as men- 
•;ured bv Dost-test onlv. thA i 
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23. IVERSON, Maynard James, Guidelines for the Develop- 
ment of Student Organizations Associated with Agricultural 
Programs at Two-Year, Post-Secondary Educational Institutions 
in the United States. Dissertation, Ph.D., 1971. Library, 

The Ohio State University, Columbus, 

Purpose . To develop guidelines for use in the initia- 
tion and operation of student organizations associated with 
agricultural programs at two-year, post-secondary educational 
institutions in the United States. Specific objectives were 
to determine current status of the clubs, past modifications 
and future trends, and major constraints institutions have 
regarding agricultural student organizations; and to synthe- 
size, refine, and evaluate guidelines for use in the de- 
velopment and operation of such groups. 

Method . A review of related literature, a national sur- 
vey by questionnaire, the experience of the writer and his 
advisers with youth groups, and a jury of practitioners were 
utilized in developing the guidelines. 

The survey included 215 post-secondary > institutions 
with agricultural offerings, 100 of which were identified 
by state officials as having related student organizations 
and 115 (a 50 per cent random sample) of the remaining 
institutions. Usable responses were received from 163 
institutions. 

Findings . Two-thirds of the institutions had agricul- 
tural student clubs. These institutions were mostly young, 
medium-sized, urban, community or junior colleges offering 
varied programs to a growing, coeducational enrollment. The 
typical agriculture department provided several program areas , 
gave associate degrees, was supervised by the state department 
of education, and had one student club in which one-half of 
those enrolled were members. Agriculture students were pri- 
marily single, young, Caucasian men from average farm homes. 
Most had been former youth club members and were employed 
part-time. 

Statistically significant factors which had affected the 
establishment of the clubs were name and size of the depart- 
ment, chairman’s attitude, school policy, and several student 
characteristics. Students and instructors were mainly in- 
volved in starting clubs. Most of the clubs were young, 
traditionally structured, departmental groups engaged in 
leadership, social development, and program-assistance acti- 
vities. The groups were primarily independent with little 
Q interest in affiliation with the FFA, Almost all were local, 
ERJC but clubs in several states had moved toward forming state- 
““ wide groups. Membership was less than one-half of the po- 
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major activity and continued as members into the second year. 
Most organizational finances were from dues and fund raising. 
Meetings, socxal activxtxes, and travel comprised the major 
outlays. ^ Most clubs had changed little since starting. Trends 
were indicated for increased and diverse programs , state 
groups, local subgroups and expanded scope. Major problems 
concerned membership, participation, financing, and student 
time constraints. 

Ten major guidelines and 69 supporting statements were 
devised and approved by a majority of a representative jury 
of practitioners responding to the questionnaire. The guide- 
lines dealt with the following: the organizational role, 

initiating procedures, objectives, name, membership, leader- 
shxp , organizational levels, coordination with other groups, 
activities and finances. 



24. IVERSON, Maynard J. and BENDER, Ralph E., Agricul- 
tural Technician Education in Ohio, 1969—70, Research 
Report, 1971. The Ohio State University, Columbus, 

_ Purpose . To identify the characteristics of technical 
^S^i^^lture students in Ohio and to determine the association 
between selected student characteristics , student success in 
the technical programs, and their later success in the world 
of work. Specific objectives included determining enroll- 
ments, drawing and holding power of the programs, characteris- 
tics of enrollees and students, forces influencing enrollment 
xn and completion of programs, satisfaction with technical 
education , and the adequacy wifh which the programs met the 
needs of students, graduates, and employers. 

Method . Data were secured from 220 enrollees, 107 
second-year students, 57 graduates (one year after gradua- 
tion), 29 employers, and 40 dropouts and from the cumulative 
records of the eight technical institutions participating in 
the study. The technician education programs were Agri- ' 
Business, Agricultural Management and Accounting, Agri- 
Equipment , Diesel Mechanics, Food Processing, Forestry, Hor- 
ticulture, Natural Resources, Recreation and Wildlife, and 
Water Pollution Control. 

Findings . In 1969-70, 425 students were enrolled and 
graduated from 11 Ohio technical agriculture programs. 

Four new programs and a 60 per cent increase in initial en- 
rollment were recorded over the 1968-69 term. The dropout 

nearly 25 per cent with' older programs having low’er 
hiyC Qiscontinuance . Over 60 per cent of the first-year students 
Ixved within 50 miles of their respective institution, and 
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quotient, who had achieved a 2.38 grade point average and 
ranked at the 46th percentile in his high school class. 

Over one-half of the enrollees were from farm homes, and they 
preferred outdoor work. Nearly all enrollees worked during 
high school in agricultural jobs. Students enrolled in 
technical programs primarily because they believed it would 
increase their earning power. 

High school grade point average, class rank, and science 
and English grades were best indicators of an individual’s 
ability to succeed in the technical agriculture program. A 
majority of the students worked nearly 30 hours per week for 
about 27 weeks during technical school. Goncern for desirable 
employment, opportunity for training and advancement, and 
high pay influenced students both in completion of the tech- 
nical program and selection of the first position. On-the- 
job training, student contacts, and classwork in _ agricultui-^e 
v^ere considered to be the most valuable preparation for a 
job. Eighty-nine per cent of the students desired a student 
organization for social, program support, and leadership 
development. 

One year after graduation about one-half of the graduates 
were in the military; of the remainder, 70 per cent were em- 
ployed as agricultural technicians. Most graduates were happy 
with their jobs and would re-enroll in technical school. Be- 
ginning salaries averaged $460 per month; after one year, the 
average monthly salary was $553. 

Employers agreed with students and graduates in their 
high rating in integrity, cooperation, appearance, courtesy, 
and friendliness and lower competencies in judgment and 
leadership. However, graduates were generally considered 
adequately prepared for the duties they needed to perform on 
the job. 

Dropouts gave dissatisfaction with program, parental 
advice, lack of money, and low grades as major reasons for 
discontinuance. Starting salaries of dropouts averaged $401. 

A majority said technical school was helpful to them. 



25. JINDRA, Gordon George, Predicting Student Success 
in Agri-Business Materials Handling at the Mankato Area 
Vocational Technical Institute. Thesis, M.S., 1971. Library, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 
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Purpose . To determine if a method can be devised to 
predict a student's achievements or success in Agri-Business 
Materials Handling at the Mankato Area Vocational Technical 
Tnfititute fr*ntn inforiiiation gathered bv standardized tests 
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Method . The writer sampled students who had previously 
enrolled in the Agri-Business Materials Handling course. 
Records of scores on the Differential Aptitude Test, the 
General Aptitude Test Battery, the Bennett Mechanical Test, 
quarters of High School Vocational Agriculture and Indus- 
trial Arts , and High School Rank were selected as independent 
variables, with the final grade in Agri-Business Materials 
Handling as the dependent variable. 

The data were statistically analyzed by the correlation 
of coefficient method to determine if there were any signi- 
ficant factors to help predict students’ success in the 
course. Step wise multiple regression helped determine the 
variables that possess significant predictive qualities. 

Findings . The student success in the Agri-Business 
Materials Handling course as illustrated by final grades 
can be predicted from the Bennett Mechanical Test, General 
Aptitude Test Battery (G), and the Mechanical Reasoning (DAT) 
for students with interests strictly in the physical shop 
tasks. ^ For individuals with interest in the partsman, or 
designing skills, the Numerical Ability (DAT), Mechanical 
Reasoning (DAT), and Space Relations (DAT) are the best pre- 
dicting variables. 

Students being interviewed for similar mechanics courses 
should have high aptitudes in those predictive variables 
aforementioned to best suit their future goals. Selection 
of students based on results of this studv should ensure 
that students in the course will have a better chance of 
succeeding. 



26. KLABENES, Robert E. , Assessment of the Results of 
an Inservice Education Program for Post-Secondary Vocational- 
Technical Education Instructors. Dissertation, Ed.D., 1971. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 



Purpose . The purpose of this study was to assess the 
results of an inservice education program designed to assi 
post-secondary vocational-technical education instructors 
modifying their classroom teaching behavior. The primary 
intent of the workshop was to increase -i 
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Method. Seventeen instructors from the Nebraska Voca- 
tional Technical College, Milford, Nebraska, participated in 
the study. The pre-test consisted of three 20-minute tapings 
of each instructor in a classroom session presenting three 
different learning concepts. At the end of the pre-test all 
instructors participated in a six-hour inservice education 
workshop. 

The post-test comprised three 20-minute video tapings 
of instructors presenting the identical learning concepts as 
during the three pre-test tapings. Each post-test taping 
was analyzed by the particular instructor with the assistance 
of the investigator. . 

• Data were collected by having trained raters use a 
modified form of Roberson’s "Self-Appraisal Instrument." 

The basic question of the study was: "Did post-secondary 

vocational-technical education instructors significantly 
change their classroom teaching behaviors during the pre- and 
post-test?" Additional questions were asked to determine 
whether the changes vrould reflect (1) greater utilization of 
higher level instructional objectives within the psychomotor 
domain; (2) employment of the more open-ended teaching methods; 
and (3) increased use of the more encouraging verbal and non- 
verbal expressions. 

Findings . (1) Concerning the question: "Did post- 

secondary vocational-technical education instructors signi- 
ficantly change their classroom teaching behaviors during 
the pre- and post-test?" analysis of the data yielded the 
folloxring F values: (a) 2.98 for instructional objectives 

within the psychomotor domain; (b) 3.00 for instructor teach- 
ing methods; (c) 4.58 for instructor verbal expressions; and 
(d) 7.45 for instructor non-verbal expressions. All F values 
were statistically significant at the .05 level, indicating 
instructors did exhibit significant changes in their class- 
room teaching behaviors . 

(2) The second question posed by the study was: "Did 

instructors utilize higher level instructional objectives 
within the psychomotor domain during the video tapings taken 
after the workshop when compared with the tapings taken prior* 
to the workshop?" Analysis of the data yielded an F value 

of 1.86, which led to the conclusion that instructors did 
not, in fact, incorporate higher levels of instruccional 
objectives . 

(3) An F value of 2.11 was yielded for the question; 

<5 ’*Did instructors employ more open-ended teaching methods 

hl\LL during the post-tapings than during the pre-tapings?" This 
not statistically significant; hence, no evidence was 
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(4) Analysis of fli6 daiia concerning "tlie final c5^uss'tion; 
"Did instructors exhibit more encouraging verbal and non- 
verbal expressions during the post-tapings than during the 
pre-tapings?" yielded an F value of 5.14 for verbal expres- 
sions and 5.91 for non-verbal expressions. Both values were 
statistically significant; consequently, the evidence sup- 
ported the hypothesis that the inservice education workshop 
and ancillary treatment produced great er utilization of the 
mope encouraging verbal and nori’-verba.l sxpressions » 

Although all changes were not consistent with the stated 
hypotheses, this study demonstrated that an inservice educa- 
tion program v/hich incorporates self-appraisal technioues can 
assist post-secondary vocational-technical education instruc- 
tors modify their classroom teaching behaviors. 



27. KLINE, Cernyw_ Kenneth, The Design and Preliminary 
Testing of a Mechanization Training Program for Trainees with 
Low Levels of Education. Dissertation, Ph.D., 1971. Library, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 

Purpos e. The objective of this research study has been 
to plan, design, produce and pre-test a machinery operator’s 
training program tailored to meet the . special needs of 
trainees with low levels of education and/or non— mechanical 
backgrounds.. The resulting Basic Tractor Operators’ Course 
used the systems engineering approach to create a modified 
structured learning and training environment (SLATE) to in- 
^t*ease the effectiveness of training. It emphasizes cross— ■ 
transfer of advanced technology in the shortest 
possible time with minimum cost. 

MetJiod. To serve the many machines in the job cluster 
of machine operators , a universal format was developed around 
the 50 to 100 horsepower diesel-engine agricultural wheel 
tractor. The possible generalization of this course to fit 
other machines was kept in mind during the development. The 
Basic Tractor Operators’ Course for Grade I operators, mini- 
mally qualified, is built around measurable behavioral ob- 
jectives, information for trainees, practical trainee exer- 
cises, suggested visual aids and teaching techniques. The 
65 lessons of the course form the basis of an Instructor’s 
Manual developed to guide instructors in teaching BTOC. 

Findings . The BTOC was field-tested with Spanish- 
speaking^. adult migrant trainees of Puerto Rican and Mexican 
descent in central Michigan, The course was conducted half- 
FR?r over an eight -week s’ period. from April to June, 1970. 

£1^ Using a one-to-four instructor-to-trainee ratio in small 
group training activities, the course stressed "hands on" 
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learning with instruction individualized to meet trainees' 
needs. Of the 12 migrants completing the program, ten-- 
or 83 per cent — were certified as qualified Basic Tractor 
Operators, Grade I. 

Further testing is needed to validate the course design 
and training format in actual cross-cultural conditions with 
their unique constraints. Based upon the preliminary test 
with migrant laborers, the belief is that this type of per- 
formance training is applicable overseas and that it will 
result in a superior type of training with significantly less 
time and cost. 

One of the most important lessons learned during the 
Michigan trial was that instructors , no matter how well they 
might appear to be qualified, must be trained to work across 
cultural boundaries w^ th disadvantaged trainees. A special 
training program was then developed to aid teachers in effec- 
tively using the "Instructor's Manual" as a guide and basic 
resource. This study has helped in developing a training 
program which can make instructors more effective and trainees 
more responsive. 




28. KROENLEIN, John V/., A Study of the Importance of 
Individualized Instructional Techniques in Agricultural 
Mechanics as Expressed by Agricultural Mechanics Instructors 
and Agricultural Mechanics Employees. M.S. Report, 1971. 
Kansas State University, Manhattan. 

Purpose . The purpose of this study was to determine 
the most etrective individualized instructional techniques 
for an agricultural mechanics course of study. 

Method. Data were collected by a questionnaire filled 
in by 4l agricultural mechanics instructors in community 
junior colleges and vocational technical schools and 31 
agricultural mechanics employees. The responses giver were 
analyzed by assigning a weighted vaDue. The items were 
rated: Essential--4 points; Very Important — 3 p'^ints; 

Important — 2 points; Little Importance--! point; and No 
Importance — 0 points. Educational media were classified: 
Essential — 3.50 to 4.0 points; Very Important — 2.50 to 
3.49 points; Important — 1.50 to 2.49 points; Little Import- 
ance — 0.50 to 1.49 points; and No Importance — 0.0 to 0.49 
points. 

Findings . The results of the study indicated both 
agricultural mechanics instructors and agricultural mechanic:; 
employees thought laboratory or work experience was an es- 
sential individualized instructional technique,. Verbal 
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symbolM demonstrations, visual symbols, contrived experie^'oes 
and programmed instruction were considered very important ; 
still picTures , field trips, and motion pictures were im- 
pot’tant j and television and tape recorders were perceived of 
little importance as individualized instructional techniques 
for an agricultural mechanics course of study. The results 
of the study indicated that agricultural mechanics instruc- 
tors and company service schools utilized individualized 
^^st ruct ional techniques in laborato:. y work but used mostly 
conventional classroom methods. Apparently fp -7 individualized 
xnstruct ional materials have been developed in still pictures 
motion pictures, television and tape recorders for an agri- 
cultural mechanics course of sLudy. It was recommended that 
a study be made of companies producing individualized instruc- 
tional materials to see if there is a gap between what xn- 
structors use and what is available. Since few individualized 
instructional materials appear to be developed the agricul- 
tural mechanics iiiStructor should be prepared to develop his 
own • ^ 



29. KUNZRU, Omkar Nath, Role of the Area Extension 
Agents in Program Development as Perceived by Selected Ex- 
tension Personnel. Dissertation, Ph.D., 1971. Library, 

The Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Purpose . To identify and examine the role of the Area 
Agent QAgricultural Industry) in Extension Program Develop- 
ment as perceived by himself, county agents (chairmen), area 
supervisors, state specialists, and department chairmen. 

Method . All extension personnel working in these posi- 
txons , who had put in at least one year of service with the 
Ohio Cooperative Extension Service, were included in the 
study. The relationship of personal characteristics of the 
respondents with their perceptions of the role of Area Agents 
was also studied. Data vyere collected by a mailed ques- 
tionnaire. 

^' i^dings . The county agent chairmen perceive the need 
for area agents to involve the county staff to a greater 
extent in area program planning. State specialists per- 
ceive the need to be involved more bv area agents in program 
implementation at the state , area and county levels. Area 
■^K®rits think that their evaluation tasks should be performed 
at the county level. All other groups think that they should 
be performed at the area and state levels. 

The youngest age group perceives the advisory tasks of 
Area Agents as of little importance as compared to what thr> 
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oldest group perceives. The group with a doctorate degree 
perceives the area planning tasks of Area Agents more impor- 
tant than does the group with a B.S. degree. The group with 
a B.S. degree perceives Area Agents as a source of technical 
knowledge while the group with a Ph.D. degree expects Area 
Agents to devote more time on the research aspect. 

The majority of most important tasks of Area Agents were 
those which dealt with the implementation of programs. A 
majority of them were also perceived to be performed well 
except the tasks related to research and its dissemination 
among the county staff and the clientele. Conducting work- 
shops and "in-depth” short courses were perceived to be 
performed well but not important to the role of Area .^o;ents. 



30. TjAMBERT, George L., Orientation and Initiation of 
Agricultural Related Occupations in the High School Curricu- 
lum. M.S. Report, 1971. Kansas State University, Manhattan. 

Purpose. The purpose of the study was to determine what 
type of agricultural occupations programs were being conducted 
in Kansas High Schools: exploratory or placement, the six 

weeks period they were offered, acceptance of the program, and 
the problems enco'unt ered . 

Method. A qu«-&tionnaire was sent to high school voca- 
tional agriculture teachers conducting the programs. 

Findings. The study compared the programs in schools 
located in towns with under 2,500 population with those in 
tov^o'i with over 2,500. Thirty-five questionnaires were sent 
out, about half to each size school. The teacher-s had an 
average of 5.3 college hours in agricultural occupations 
courses. The Bachelor of Science degree was held by 68.9 
per cent of the participating teachers. The completed ques- 
tionnaire included 17.5 per cent of the 165 vocational agri- 
culture departments in Kansas. Approximately 25 per cent 
of the schools indicated classroom instruction was held the 
junior year and this was evenly distributed by six weeks 
periods througnout the year. About 90 per cent of the schools 
had classroom instruction the senior year, with most schools 
having it in the first semester. The programs in towns under 
2,500 had exploratory type, while towns over 2,500 indicated 
they had the placement type programs. The agricu] tural occu- 
pations program had been declared a definite success. Among 
the few problems indicated were visitation time, scheduling 
and minimum wage. The following recommendations were based 
on observations made during the period of study and the 
author’s interpretation of data. (1) More college hours be 
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offered in the area of agricultural occupations; (2) the 
State Department of Vocational Education place more emphasis 
on agricultural occupations programs; (3) the teachers should 
be more aware of the problems encounter^.d with visitation 
time, scheduling and minimum wage; and ^4) ail Kansas Vo-Ag 
teachers should be informed of the acceptance and success of 
the programs . 



31. LA MUNYON , Dennis Gail, A Study of the Attitudes 
Toward Work as Expressed by the Twenty-Eight Male Students 
of Ensign High School and the Sixty-Four Male Students of 
Cimarron High School in 1970-71. M.S. Report, 1971, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan. 

Purpose . To survey the attitudes toward work of 28 
students who had vocational agriculture and 64 students who 
didn * t . 



Method . Data were collected by a questionnaire which 
ned 4 9 statements in seven areas of work attitudes. 
These statements were either positive or negative with a 
score of 4 points for Strongly Agree, 3 points for Mi? ly 
Agree, 2 points for Mildly Disagree, and 1 point for Strongly 
Disagree. Weighted averages were determined and a sum aver- 
age was given each area. 



F indings . The seven areas of work attitudes were (1) 
Adequacy of Schools Preparation; (2) Supervision and Su- 
periors; _( 3 ) Peers; (4) Choosing a Job; ( 5 ) Rights and Res- 

® s ; (6) Inner Satisfaction of Working; 

and (7) Expectation of Future Advancement. The sum average 
scores for the two groups in the seven areas were nearly the 
same. Vo-Ag graduates had the highest average score in the 
fol lowing areas : Adequacy of Schools Preparation, Peers, 

and Choosing a Job. Non Vo-Ag graduates had a higher score 
in Supervision and Superiors , and Inner Satisfaction of 
Working. The scores were generally high on all work attitude 
statements. Students in both groups were rated highest; in the 
following: (l) T want to work for a person who gives me a 

chance to show my ability; (2) I think everyone who works 
should take pride in his job and do the best he can; and 
(3) I want to work with people who take their work seriously 
enough to do a good job. 



Students scored lowest in the following work attitude 

! (1) I don’t think I need to admire my boss just 

because of his position; (2) Most bosses tend to be not quite 
fair to everyone in their employ; and (3) I think most bosses 
are just average humans like me but somehow thr-y've had the 
pull cind money. 

*0 

^ Results of the study should be considered when incorpor- 
^ ating a study of work attitudes into a curriculum, 
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visory Task Importance 
tive Extension Service 
The Ohio State 



Conrad 5 An Evaluation of 
and Performance in the Ohio ' 
Dissertation, Ph.D. , 1970. 

University, Columbus. 



Super- 
loopera- 
Library , 



Purpose 
administrators 



To provide 
addit iohal 



Ohio Cooperative Extension Service 

aominxti valid information upon which -they 

could base future decisions regarding sup--»"v:LSory 
responsibilities; to provide administrators information to 
use^in decision making regarding organizational structure as 
it affects superv^-iory positions; to provide assistance to 
extension superviso in improving their understanding of 
their role with increasing responsibilities in an expanding 
-rganization ; to develop recommendations 

ir.^ore nearly fulfilling the expectations of the four faculty 
groups responsible to ^he supervisor; to develop improved 
derstanding among county and area extension agent s super- 
vj SOX'S and administrators of the tasks which supervisor^ are 
expected to perform; and to determine the ne^d for develop- 
ment of closer working relations and improved understanding 

among the groups. 

Mejthod. Data were collected from Ohio Cooperative Ex- 
tens iorT“S^v ice employee groups including county and area 
agents, administrators, and supervisors, 
listed 170 supervisory tasks which have been 

of the Ohio extension supervisory role. Each 
rated both importance and performance of 

to five scale. Descriptive statistics were 
and interpretation of the data. 



The questionnaire 
identified as 
Eacl 
each 



being part 
respondent 
task on a zero 
utilized in analysis 

Findings. Importance of supervisory tasks is pei^- , 
ceived differently by groups of Ohio Cooperative Extensio 
Service faculty when grouped by position of employment, 
tenure, age, most advanced degree attained, and subject 
matter maior. Performance of supervisory ti sks is per 
ceived differently by groups of faculty when 

position of employment, tenure , age , most advanced degre , 
a“t1:ained, and subject mabber* major*. 

Respondents consisxently had higher mean scores of im- 
portance than of performance. Administrators often ranked 
importance of tasks higher than other employee groups. No 
task was rated unimportant by a majority of the respondents. 
The majority of the respondents rated every task as being 
performed but ' at varying levels. 

The possibility of role conflict exists as administra- 
tors and supervisors do not perceive the individual tasks 
nor the total job of the supervisor as do the agents super- 
vised. Need exists for improved understanding and recogni- 
tion of the role of the sup.ervisor so that all faculty groups 
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may perceive the duties, responsibilities, and tasks more 
nearly the same. Supervisors need to adjust their effprts 
if they are to fulfill the expectations of faculty super- 
vised. Varying needs and interests of agent groups must be 
recognized by supervisors as they perform individual tasks 
with agents. 

Tasks like "counsel with agents on program needs and 
direction" and "develop understanding of policy on salary 
increases based on merit," which ranked quite high on im- 
portance mean scores , received quite low performance mean 
scores which could suggest need for increased supervisory 
Tasks like "interact with other supervisors and 
assistant directors regarding program planning" and "insist 
on agents reporting results to county extension advisory com- 
Jtittees," which ranked quite low with importance mean scores, 
received high performance mean scores which could mean mis- 
guided performance effort. 



33. LINHARDT , Richard E., Effects of Selected In- 
structional Variables on Student Attitude Toward Shop Safety. 
Thesis, Ph.D., 1971. Librarv , University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Purpose . The purpose of this study was to determine the 
s ign i f ic anc e of different methods of teaching safetv on the 
safety attitudes of students. 

Method . The population of the study consisted of 36 
students who eni'olled through the regular registration pro- 
cedures for Agricultural Engineering 60, Shop Tools and Pro- 
cesses, offered at the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
during the Winter Semester of 1971. 

A three-treatment group, pretest-posttest experimental 
design was selected to test the variables investigated in 
the study. The independent variables consisted of three dif- 
ferent instructional techniques designed to develop favorable 
shop safety attitudes among college students. The three 
methods were: (1) a three-week intensive course on shop 

safety; (2) a three-week intensive course on shop safety plus 
a series of films on safety; and (3) a three-week intensive 
course and a series of safety films plus enforced shop safety. 
The dependent variables were two forms of an attitude test . 

Analysis of covariance was used to test the significance 
of differences between treatment groups. A related sample 
t-test was used to test changes in student attitude between 
the pretest and posttest. The least significant difference 
test was used to determine significance among treatment means. 
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the ^ signiiicant dxfference amonp 

instructionlT^Sh teaching shop safety; (2) the intensive 

instructional shop safety unit did not significantly chanee 

safe^funi^°iradV^^ intensive instructionaHhop 

attitude? in • 5^^ series of safety films changed 

attitudes significantly; (4) there was no signficant corre- 

mechanical comprehension and Lifetv at-'tude, 

i?rsifet?"";t??? mechanical comprehension 

and safety attitude; and (5) there was no significant corre- 

a ion between mechanical comprehension and intelligence. 



34. LOBERGER, Richard J, 
tural Education. Thesis, Ph.D. 
of Missouri, Columbia. 



, Evaluation of Adult Agricul- 
, 1971. Library, University 



_ Pun^os^. The purpose of the study was to measure the 

effj?ti'^b?i??n°^ adult agriculture instruction and how it 
effects beginning young farmers as to their economic eains 

S?i^i?a??on°?f"" activities, awari^eK ^^d 

txlxzation of agrxcultural service agencies available to 
them and attitudes toward farming as a way of life, 

Meth^. The study was conducted with 64 beginning voun^ 

“sconsL’^^'^hf .is district thrae*in thS 

™ 1 ? ? ^ experimental group was comprised of farmers 

enrolled tn adult agricultural program offered bv one Sf 
the eight full-time adult agrioultSral instructors anSShe 
control group consisted of farmers, matched to the exOeri! 
mental group, who did not participate in the progOaO!^ 

^tsutment consisted of receiving systematic class- 

a°0erSd individual on-the-flrm'^ins?OiO?iOi jOr 

a period of one year. Pretests were used to measure the 
variables in the study before the treatment. vari- 

ronolusion of the experiSOOt 0^ 
0h0r0^a0ali0ii®0i‘c scores were used as oovariatel 

in th0°0t0di"foi dependent variables 

the study for attitudes and income were the farmers' 

posttest scores. The Straus Rural Attitude Prof?™ 00m- 

prised the attitude sc ales used i'n ' the testing iOOIr SOOnt . 

tivitiOO ”ho participated in community ao- 

nstruments. Significant proportions were used to determine 

The Sifhi id?lt ^^'?®'^®nces before and after the treatment. 

c^?rii5lim d.iiir, followed a similar 

riculum during the year the treatment was in effect . 
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. The treatment did not have a significant 

iouna^?r or attitude changes between beginning 

young farmers who recexved adult agricultural education for 
a perxod of one year and those who did not; (2) a sieni f i 
cant pcsitive correlaticn was found between part?c!p2?ion" 

income; (3) a significant posi- 
between income, aSd awareness 

52^ ^tilizatxon of servxce agencies; (4) there was no dif- 
5^? proportion of farmers in the two groups who 
partxcxpated xn communxty activities before and after the 

and CS) a significant difference Sas lounS S the 

servio^i^^^' who were aware of 

servxce agencxes before and after the treatment. 



in Ponn‘ Richard P. , Effect of Questions Interspersed 

xn Connected Dxscourse on New 4-H Leader Attitude and Know- 

Lincoin ’ Ph.D., 1971. University of Nebraska, 



= purpose was to determine the effect of 

xnterspersed in connected discourse on 
attxtude toward the sub:]eot of the 
ing of the information 



presented . 



discourse and the learn- 



Method . A 2 



— — - 3 — T — I , X 3 X 2 factorial design was used, Atti- 
and knowledge scores for 180 new Nebraska. 4-H leaders, 
each of 12 cells, were analyzed. The cells of the 
on the basis of the following variables: male, 

wxth questions interspersed, reading without 
no reading; attitude and knowledge 

attitude and 



tude 
15 from 
design were 
female 
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j reading 

questions interspersed, 

measured as soon as possible after reading, 
knowledge measured 30 days after reading. 

assignment wa^ at random after blocking on the 
sex varxable. No repeated measures were involved. 

measu: ents were carried out by tele- 

Thnr.<^tSJlf msxl, the same person making all contacts'. A 
Thur stone type attxtude measure was used. History and ob- 
Dectxves of 4-H was the subject of the r^adjSg a^d ?nter- 
sp ^se questxons . Questions in the interspersed questions 

knowledge test were true-false 
choxce type. Questions used in the interspersed 
questxons readxng were not repeated in the knowledge test. 

of variance and correlations were 
used xn the statxstxcal analysis of the data. 

The research hypotheses stated and the results were ; 

« * / 
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Hypothesis 1 - Knowledge scores for the group reading with 
questions will be higher than for the group reading without 
questions . 

Differences were in the predicted direction but not large 
enough to reject the appropriate null hypothesis. 

Hypothesj-S 2 - Knowledge scores for the group reading 
without questions will be higher than for the no reading 
group . 



Differences were large enough to reject the appropriate 
null hypothesis and accept this research hypothesis. 

Hypothesis 3 - Knowledge scores for the group reading 
with questions will be higher than for 1;he no reading group. 

Differences were large enough to reject the appropriate 
null hypothesis and accept this research hypothesis . 

Hypothesis 4 - Knowledge measured as soon as possible 
after treatment will be significantly greater than knowledge 
measured 30 days after treatment. 

Differences were not large enough to reject the appro- 
priate null hypothesis and accept this research hypothesis. 

Hypothesis 5 - Attitude measured immediately after 
treatment will not differ significantly from attitude measured 
30 days after treatment. 



This research hypothesis was not rejected. 

Hypothesis 6 - Attitude scores for the group reading 
with questions will be higher than for the group reading 
withouv questions. 

This hypothesis was not supported. 

Hypothesis 7 - Attitude score for the group reading with 
questions will be higher than for the no reading group. 

This hypothesis was not supported. 

Hypothesis 8 - Attitude score for the group reading with- 
out questions will be higher than for the no reading group. 

This hypothesis was not supported. 

Hypothesis 9 - There will be a positive correlation 
between scores on the attitude and knowledge measures for the 
three treatment subgroups. 




This hypothesis 
subgroups . 



was supported for all three treatment 
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Hypothesis 10 - There will be a positive correlation 
between scores on the attitude and knowledge measure for 
the total sample. 

The hypothesis was not supported. 

Hypothesis 11 - There will be a positive correlation 
between scores on the attitude and knowledge measures for 
all treatment, measurement, sex combination subgroups. 

The hypothesis was not supported. 

Hypothesis 12 - There will be a positive correlation 
between scores on the attitude and knowledge measures for 
both male and female sex subgroups . 

The hypothesis was not supported. 

Additional significant findings of the analysis of vari- 
ance of the knowledge scores showed: Cl) women scored higher 

than men; (2) an interaction between sex and treatment; and 
(3) an interaction between sex, treatment, and measurement. 



36. LUMPKIN, Oliver Reese, Characteristics of Disad- 
vantaged Rural Youth in Southern Secondary Schools. Dis- 
sertation, Ph.D. , 1971. Library, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Purpose . The study was designed to answer this question 
How do rural eighth grade students who have been classed by 
principals and/or guidance counselors as disadvantaged differ 
from other eighth grade students with respect to factors re- 
lated to educational handicaps, social alienations, and 
economic dep:: Ivation? 

Method. This study was concerned with eighth grade 
students in’ the public schools of the First Congressional 
District of the State of Georgia who have not succeeded in 
traditional programs of education. Fourteen of the 88 public 
secondary schools enrolling eighth grade students in the ?n 
counties of the District were randomly selected. Data were 
collected through the use of questionnaires administered by 
principals and guidance counselors in the 14 schools and 
from school records of 1,509 students. 

Findings . Responses from principals and guidance coun- 
sel or s~Tn3i!cZt ed that 25 per cent of the eighth grade student 
were classed as disadvantaged, 45 per cent of the students 
were classed as not disadvantaged, and 30 per cent were not 
classified. When only the students classed by principals and 
guidance counselors are considered, 36 per cent were classed 
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as disadvantaged and 64 pen cent were classed as not disad- 
vantaged. Fifty-two pen cent of the students classed as 
disadvantaged wene boys and 48 pen cent wene ginls . Seventy- 
seven pen cent of the disadvantaged students wene Black, 22 
pen cent wene Caucasian, and one pen cent Indian. Seventy - 
foun pen cent of the students classed as disadvantaged wene 
categonized as economically depnived , seven pen cent wene 
socially alienated, and 16 pen cent wene educationally handi- 
capped . 

Students classed as disadvantaged wene found to be sig- 
nificantly diffenent fnom students not classified as disad- 
vantaged in chanactenistics that nelate to educational handi- 
caps such as mobility of schooling, gnades nepeated , neading 
level, age-gnade level, days absent fnom school, neasons fon 
absences, gnades made in sixth and seventh gnades, whethen 
talked with counselons about futune schooling, discipline 
pnoblems , academic aspinations, panents* appnoval of fchild- 
nen * s ) occupational choices, and panents* hopes fon (stu- 
dent's) academic attainment. Thene was no significant dif- 
fenence in subjects liked least, subjects liked best, whethen 
talked with counselons about futune wonk , occupational as- 
pinations, and medical examinations by physicians. 

The two gnoups of students diffened significantly on 
chanactenistics that nelate to social alienation such aw 
school-community activities and panents' membenships in com- 
munity onganizations . The gnoups also diffened significantly 
on chanactenistics that nelated to economic depnivation such 
a's? occupational status of mothens , employment status of 
f athens , numben of panents in home, numben of childnen in the 
home, panents' ownenship of home, employment status of 
mothens, educational level of mothens, educational level of 
f athens , and fathens' occupational status. The two gnoups 
did not diffen in the size of fanms and numben of pensons 
living at home othen than the family. 




37. MERWIN , Many Kaye, A Stu ' of Diffenences Between 
Teenages Who Dnop Out and Re-EnnolJ. in Wisconsin 4-fI Pnognams . 
Thesis, M.S., 1971. l.ibnany , The Univensity of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Punpose. The punpose of this study was to identify and 
descnibe diffenences in selected aneas between Wisconsin 
teenagens who ne-ennolled in 4-H pnognams and teenagens who 
dnopped out . 

Method. The study wa^ cannied out via a mailed ques- 
tionnaine . A total of 25 counties wene nandomly selected fon 
this study. Young people who had completed a minimum of thnee 
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years of 4-H work and were between the ages of 14 and IG on 
January 1 , 19 70 , were considered in the f?udy: LS^cipan?s 

were randomly selected from the 25 counties/ A total of 92 

and 89 dropouts returned completed question- 
naxres and were xncluded in the study. 

win study were: (i) there 

Viiii u in the organizational make-up of the 

Clubs tnat dropouts belonged to than those cluhc; 
that re-en.-ollees belong to; CZ) t-H dropout^ wil? Lve a 

ihan’", relevancy of the local 4-H progrL 

* JliriS 4-H members; (3) re-enrollin^ 4-w 

members wall show a higher degree of involvement in 4-H 

w^fr^Sve" dropouts! (4) re-enrolSng 4 !h members 

than w?T? H degree of participation in 4-H activities 

than wall dropouts; and C5) there will be no significant 

mimb'tirit^ re-en?ollItrtH 

Findings . Youth who drop out of 4-H list • 

feelings of "ienS^LS 
and of out-growxng the 4-H program. enaxxon 

The organizational structure of the local 4-H club 
does play a role in retaining teenage members The total 
number of older members in tL 4-H cluS? the Aumbe? o? 

flits io^iriiSottSnt?"'" ^t-^dcture of the club were all 

teenaSts‘*wL'’SS5S"Sriip2S\S?I''"MSttit" ‘’till Slttn""^ a 

them. A ma^orxty of dropouts were not involved^in the cinH»d 

4^H^proa?^^^^^^^^*i ranked their impression of the " 

4-H program much lower than did re-enrollees . 

shin than^wSi^^S^ involved in all phases of leader- 

snxp th^ were dropouts. Leadership areas such as bennS = 

siderJd^^^'^^'^’ officer, and committee chairman were all con- 

intensitv'"of^4^S^ao?^®-f°'^® involved in both the scope and 
xnxensxty of 4-H actxvxtxes than were dropouts. 

concep?^sSorero?°the®'''^^'-^^^T/^^^^^^^^^^ between mean self- 
oncept scores of the re-enrollee group and the dropout group. 
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38. MILLER, James R. , A Theoretical Model to Improve 
the Extension Education Outreach of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Utilizing Marketing, Behavioral, Business, Management, 
and Systems Concepts. Dissertation, Ph.D., 197]. I.,ibrary, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Purpose. To develop a theoretical organization model 
to improve the total extension outreach of The Ohio State. 
University. 

Method. Background of the problem included a brief 
history recent developments through the national report, 

*'A People and A Spirit,” and the Ohio report by Battelle 
Memorial Institiite outlining the pressures for change. 

The model was field tested with a sample of 34 high-level 
administrators of both Cooperative and General Extension 
organizations in 22 land grant institutions in the eastern 
United States. The', e were 2 3 responses. 

Findings . T'o of the majoi- variables considered in 
build'’ ng a theore ul model were locat ion of change and 
the change agent oi personnel . Since tVie Cooperative 
Extension Service in Ohio is heavily agricu] turally oriented 
and funded and since it is staffed largely with traditional 
problem solving personnel and capabilities, the model to be 
tested was limited to encompass the best of the past utilized 
in the still applicable areas but also sufficiently flexible 
to allow for wholt new concepts to be funded, staffed, and 
tried. Counties were hypothetically redefined as metro 
counties, rural counties, euid urban counties. 

The specific objective of this study required the de- 
vel.'.pment of a theoretical organization model to improve 
the Extension outreach of Ti e Ohio State University which 
included the following tasks; describe in detail the cur- 
rent status of the total University Extension outreach pro- 
grams now in effect in the various colleges and regional 
campuses of The Ohio State University; identify and des- 
cribe the concepts of Extension, systems analysis concepts, 
marketd.ng concepts, behavioral concepts, business cost- 
benefit analysis, and dynamic environment decision making 
concepts; describe in text and illustrations the theoretical 
models for each level of Extension — state, area, and county; 
and define the xine organization, the staff organization, 
and the communication network as it relates to formal and 
informal organization theory. 

Generally the respondents supported the thesis that the 
theoretical models could provide assistance in a methodology 
to improve the Extension outreach . It was further reported 
that the theoretical models could assist in bringing about a 
merged extension service where non-merged structure now 
O exists. 
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Bright, Advisory Committees for 
Agrxcultural Education in the Public Secondary Schools of 
Ohio. Dissertation, Ph.D., 1971. Library, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

Purpose. To identify the distinctive features that 
eren latre effectrive from ineffective advisory c^mjnittees 
used by departments of agricultui'al education in public 
secondary schools in Ohio. 

State supervisors of agricultural education and 
ann uaT~7e^rt s of teachers were used to identify 50 schools 

committees. A questionnaire including selected 
activities of advisory committees was mailed to the teachers 
de^e5m?rr?S^^ committees. A four-point scale was usir^^ 
Dermi?^^H effectiveness score for each committee which 

tilei committees in effectiveness quar- 

?de^t;-^,f square values were used to 

associated with the committees in each 
ot the effectiveness quartiles. A second questionnaire was 
developed to identify the characteristics ?elltinr?o 
organization and usefulness of advisory committees. 

Finding^. Six of the 26 activities evaluated by the 
aSviSS^rF^-^J moder^ely related to the effectiveLss of 
-in'Kc' f ^ ommittees. These six activities were: securing 

studvfn^ training stations for students; 

needs of the community; obtaining funds from 
private business for the educational program; explaining the 

program to individuals in the coLiun- 
ity , and evaluating the educational program. 

in^r "'^^ority of the effective committees ha'^ the follow- 

' administrator j participated in com- 
activities; ex-off iciu members included school ad- 

’ supervisors, and school board members; school 
board members and women were included as regular members; 

school district were not repre- 
committee; and records were kept including 

tifns concerned with minutes of meetings, recommends- 

Tionsj and curricula. 

Ills number of regular members and their occuoations 
3=socrated with effectiveness of inef leotiveness . 

. GO^ittees appointed members for three year terms; 

bef •; terms of retirement; involved other individuals 

n^2 teacher in nominating, appointing, and notifying 

new members; and members served two or more consecutive cerms . 

. Effective committees when compared to ineffective com- 
"et.nore oftsn, held more special meetings, Ind 
elected Ciiairmen, vice-chairmen, and secretaries. The 
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scheduling of meetings or the development of programs did not 
differentiate effective from ineffective committees . _ Effec- 
tive committees used the followi.ng in conducting their acti- 
vities: the chairman presided over the meetings; the agenda 

was prepared and distributed to members before each meeting; 
individuals* other than the teacher, sent notices of upcoming 
meetings; minutes were distributed to members; recommendations 
were concerned with curriculum, course content, facilities, 

FFA program, and evaluation; and programs in which tlie com- 
mittees were involved were explained to .gt'oups in the com- 
munity . 

With ineffective committees , the agricultural teacher 
usually did much of the work. He presided over the meetings, 
prepared the agenda, sent out notices of upcoming meetings,^ 
and kept the minutes of the meetings. To improve the organi- 
zation and utilization of advisory committees, the teachers 
and supervisors suggested the following: organize the com- 

mittee formally; meet often; conduct in-depth studies of the 
educational program; participate in community surveys ; pro- 
mote the vocational program in the community; and participate 
in evaluating the total program. 



40. NELSON, Berna.r i E. , / Study of the Effects and 
Problems of the Roseau anty Center School. Ihesis, M.A. , 
1971. Library, University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Purpose . To determine the effects and problems of the 
Roseau County Center School after the first year of opera- 
tion as seen from the students enrolled, the teachers involved, 
and the administrators in charge. 



Metho d. The writer with the help of the Vocational 
Center Director and the administrators of the four schools 
involved prepared a questionnaire and surveyed the stxadents 
enrolled and the instructors who taught the Center School 
courses, as. well as the administrators in charge of the four 
schools eooperat ’.ng in the Center arrangement . 'rhe question- 
naire was divided into three sections. The first pertained 
to effects and problems of general nature and was answered by 
all three groups. The second part pertained to curriculum, 
equipment and class situations and was answered by ^ the ad 
minis trators . And the third part pertained to administrat i vn 
problGTHS BJid a.ni'Wox'c3d by "tbe adn\inis‘tira.‘toT'fv • ^ luc 

from each group were combined and analyzed for ma'ior or minor 
problems , 




Findings. Center School classes should be offered in 
the home school if enrollment is sufficient, instead of 
busing the students to one central school . When more voca- 
tional classes are offered, students drop college bound 
courses, physical education cr study hall in order to enroll 
in the vocational class. Over 65 per cent of the students 
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enrolled in the Center School courses plan on continuing 
their education past high school. Efforts must be made to 
increase parent-teacher contact and communications between 
home school and Center School teachers. The Center School 
classes should continually be evaluated and revised to pro- 
vide training for jobs that are in demand. All efforts 
must be made by all schools in scheduling, so a minimum of 
conflicts occur. 



41. NELSON, John C. , The Feasibility of a Full-Time 
Adult Agriculture Instructor for the Alden-Conger-Freeborn 
Area. Thesis, M.A., 1971. Library, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul. 

Purpose . To answer some of the questions that may be 
raise3 concerning a proposed cooperative adult education 
effort in the Alden— Conger and Freeborn school districts. 

Method . The writer submitted an opinionnaire with ten 
questions of opinion to 106 selected farmers in the two 
school districts. The questions were designed to find out 
farmers* interests and opinions concerning, the establishment 
of a cooper- at ive adult farm management program in the Alden- 
Conger and Freeborn area. The questions were designed to 

find out : if farmers were interested in help in the areas 

of farm management and farm records, if farmers in both 
school districts were in fevor of a joint cooperative adult 
agriculture program, if su»-h a program woiald slow the out 
migration from the community, and what the program would cost 
the two school districts. Data on costs were obtained from 
present schoo” records. Data concerning number and size of 
farms were obtained from four neighboring schools that have 
operated a successful full-time adult agriculture program. 

Find ings . Of the 106 farmers contacted, 55 per cen' of 

them responded to he opinionnaire. Sixty to 90 per cent of 

the faa-’mers in both school districts said farmers were in- 
terested in the adult farm managemen" program. Also, 75 per 
cenr of the farmers were in favor of a co-'pr rat ive program . 
Over 95 per cent of the responding farmers indicated a neerl 
for more guidance in keeping farm records. More than rhrec*- 
fourfths of the farmers said that a full-time adult agricul- 
ture instructor would !je a pood investment. Seventy per cent 
of the farmers agreed that more instruction in production 
as’riculture would slow down the loss of farra population. The 
combined Alden-Conger and Freeborn area contained as many 
farms as four neighbo. ing schools that have conducti -'" 

successful adult agric ilture programs. The i, red cos- a 
deducting vocational education funds was found to ut 

$4000 annually f thr two school districts. The findings 
indicated -1 e Alden-Conger and Freeborn school boards should 
proceed to t'ganize a cooperative adult agriculture program 
and hire an adult agriculture instructor to serve the two 
school districts. • ' 
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42. OEN , Urban Theodore, An Experimental Study Designed 
to Evaluate the Effectiveness of an Individualized Learning 
Method of Instruction When Compared to the General Lecture- 
Discussion Method of Instruction. Thesis, Ph,D., 1970. 
Library, Michigan State University, East Lansing. 

Purpose . The major purposes of this study were: (1) to 

develop and te' the effectiveness of an individualized learn- 
ing manual on turigrass sales and service in developing in 
high school junior and senior vocational agriculture students 
the competencies deemed necessary for initial employment in 
the turfgrass industry; (2) to identify the extent to which 
reading comprehension, interest, attitude, personality, pre- 
vious knowledge, and instructor's prior turfgrass and general 
teaching experiences relate to the learning and development 
of turfgrass competencies; (3) to iden't'afv teacher opinions 
as to the strengths and weaknesses of the individualized 
learning manual. 

Method . Twenty-nine Michigan high schools located in 
cent-^aT Michigan were randomly assigned to one of three meth- 
ods of instruction by a table of random numbers. The methods 
were: (1) individualized instruction method; (2) lecture- 

d'isoussion method; and (3) non-instruction (control) method. 
Teachers using the individualized and lecture-discussion 
methods of instruction wei’e provided with manuals and accom- 
panying slides, audio visual and curriculum materials, and 
an explanation of the procedures for the study. The teachei's 
using the non-instruction (control) method were not furnished 
any teaching materials. 

Five antecedent variable tests were administered to the 
632 students of the three methods before instruction began. 

At the conclusion of the project, a comprehensive battery of 
post-tests were completed by all the students participating 
in the study. 

Findings . There was a significant difference between 
the averaged mean post-test scores of students of the indi- 
vidualized and lecture-discussion metho "'s of instruction 
wich the non-instruction (control) method, as measured by 
univariate and multivariate analyses of variance and co- 
variance. The 1ata iridicate that the averaged higher mean 
post-test acores obtained bv .studentc of the two inctruc- 
tional methods over the non -in struct ...on (control) me shod 
was a result of instruction, not chance. 

There was a significant difference between the mean 
post-test scores of students of the individualized and 
lecture-discus r ion methods of instrviction as measured by 
univariate and multivariate analyses of variance and co- 
variance with each covariable cpnsidcred individually. With 
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all six covariables con-.idered at one time, there was no 
significant difference e.'s the level of significance was .0576 



Students using the individualized instruction method 
scoreu significantly higher than students of the lecture- 
discussion method on the following subject areas: (a) ex- 

ploring career opportunities; Cb' salesmanship and human 
relations ; (c) turfgrass establishment, care, and mainten- 
ance; (d) identification and control of weeds; and (e) seed 
turfgrass, and weed specimen identification. There 
significant difference between the post-test 
fol- owing areas: (a) types and 

and (b) fertilization and 



was no 
scores on the 

characteristics of turfgrasses 
liming of turfgrasses. 



individualized method was significantly 
the lecture-discussion method of instruction in 
in students the ability to locate and interpret 
contained in turfgrass references. 



better than 
developing 
information 



"t®®-chers indicated that the individualized 
manual was complete, accurate, and very appropriate 
veloping in students understandings, knowledges, and 
in turfgrass. 



learning 
in de- 
skills 



4v3 . 

Neeus an<’ 
ticipant s 
Minnesota 



OERTEL, Howard Lon, Jr., A Study to Determine the 
Desires of Wisconsin Electronic Farm Record Par- 
. Thesis, M.A. , 1970. Library, University of 
, St. Paul. 



. Purpos^. To determine the kinds of record information 
desired by participants of the Wisconsin Electronic Farm 
Record Program and to determine the needs and desires these 

participants have for fieldman services in making use of ^he 
record information. x . le 



Method. The writer designed a questionnaire which per- 
mit ted members to select from or add to several lists con- 
taining various types of farm record information, optional 
fieldman service options. This questionnaire 
was designed to permit a comparison of the responses o^ 
members based on the number of years in the program and 
the types of field service organizations currentlv providing 

services. A questionnaire was sent to 
each of inn randomly selected Wisconsin participants of the 
Wisconsin x.lectron c Farm Record Program. All participants 
had completed one or more years in the program and had re- 
enrolled for 1970. The data were compiled an u summarized 

responded within 4C days following mail- 
ing of the questn nnaire. 
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Findings. Members now enrolled in the Wisconsin. Elec- 
tronic Farm Record Program indicated a definite desire for 
additional record infoi’mation on an optional basis even though 
additional fees would be required. An annual net worth state- 
ment was desired by 82 per cent of the respondents. Members 
also wanted more analysis factors pertaining to the financial 
status of their farming operations. Lower priorities \:ere 
established for informational reports pertaining to detailed 
employee salary records and detailed family accounting. Mem- 
bers expressed little desire to have records computed oi, \ 
fiscal year basis starting with any month other than January. 
The writer recommended that i.ne processing center offer a 
basic farm record program with optional reports made avail- 
able at additional costs to the members. 

The data collected indicate members are willing to pay 
for a suDstantial amount of fieldman help in using record 
information for tax management purposes and for filing income 
tax reports. Members show less interest in paying a jfieldman 
to assist them in submitting record data, interpreting pro- 
cessed reports or making management decisions based on the 
processed reports. The writer '^eels this indicates that 
members are not makj.ng adequai.e ;ise of record information 
for farm management purpos s and that much educational effort 
will be required to correct this situation. 



44. OOMENS, Fred W. , The Effect of Group Size on Achieve 
ment in Agricultural Mechanics. Thesis, Ph.D,, 1971. Library 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Pur pose . The purpose was to evaluate the relative ef- 
fects of group size in the laboratory, and of mechanical 
comprehension level on cognitive achievement , affective 
learning, and motor skill development. Cognitive learning 
was measured by a cognitive learning test developed and 
validated by the investigator. H. H. Remmers ’ A Scale to 
Measure Attitude Toward Any Practice, Form A was used to 
measure affective learn ing . Motor skills consisted of re- 
cording the speed of response of students in connecting two 
S-'Way switches to operate one lamp. 

Method . The unit of instruction. Principles of Elec- 
rricai Wiring , was selected, learning objectives were writ- 
ten, and teaching outlines were developed. Students enrolled 
in the electricr;<.l course at each institut.ion were given a 
test of mechanical comprehension and assigned to one of two 
levels, high or lev/, on thte basis af Lhoiir score-" on the 
Rennet" Mechanical Comprehension Test. Students of each level 
of mechc nical comprehension were then randomlv assigned to 
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work in either a group of two members or a group of four 
members. Subjects were assigned to the two group sizes b^/ 
randomly selecting them from the high and low levels of 
mechanical comprehension. Cognitive and affective pre-tests 
and post-tests were administered prior to and at the conclu- 
sion of the experiment. The design was the same at each in- 
stitution. A test of motor skill development was also ad- 
ministered following the completion of the unit. 

Findings . Cl) The size of the group in which the stu- 
dent worked did not affect the cognitive achievement, atti- 
tude, or motor skill development of the students; (2) stu- 
dents of high level of mechanical comprehension did not dif- 
fer from t iose of low mechanical comprehension ■ their per- 
formance on the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension st ; (3) the 

students* level of mechanical comprehension and tne size of 
the group in which he /forked in the laboratory did not in- 
teract to influence his scores on the cognitive, affective, 
or motor skill tests; (4) the level of mechanical compre- 
hension, group size, or school did not interact to produce 
a significant difference in the students' cognitive achieve- 
ment, affective learning, or motor skill development; (5) 
there was no correlation between students’ mechanical com- 
prehension and motor skill development, or mechanical com- 
prehension and affective post— test learning scores; and 
(6) there was no correl tion found between sutdents* post- 
test cognitive learning scores and motor skill development. 



45. OREN, John W., Jr., An Appraisal by Clientele of 
the Ohio _ Cooperative Extension Service. Dissertation, Ph.D., 
1970. Library, The Ohio Stale TJniversity, Columbus. 

Purpose . To determine the effectiveness of the educa- 
tional efforts of the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service, as 
observed and appraised by agricultural producers ; of f— farm 
agribusinessmen; home economics cli-^ntele; 4-H program ad- 
visers, members, and members* parents; and community re- 
source development leaders. 

Method. The data were gathered by mail questionnaires 
from a sample of 1,000 randomly selected clientele which 
was comprised of 20Ct clientele from each of the =?bove named 
groups . 



Findings . Extension bulletins and newsletters were the 
highest rated and the most often used techniques of Extension 
education. Extension television programs and state Extension 
meetings were the lowest rated and least used techniques of 
Extension education. 
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tivelv Extension most effso- 

following educational objective- To 
how to utilize the knLledgrof nu- 
tiois to fertility, and other cultural prao- 

s n~^^ 

E 

nSt^Sioran^^SrreJaSo^sr through understanding of 

?he^fSilowinr"d''^ Resource DevelopmSnt®SlienteS''I|pJaif Id'^ 

;ro^^le"m^and"°th^^^-.-°L^I 

logy? and practical skills in science an^t^hno- 



,enfor"J;?ng"°?K?ToiL^„L%*^S?|t°?of?‘';i?S3“"^dTspJ 

lasm in its educational effort? main^Iinin^ f^i ^ f-, 

-°h SAs^^nf 

by •the’^oopei?ti?i E????srsrsi???L?""??: 

educational program plannlntr The serves in its 

water conservation - thn^H ^ development; second, soil e: 
pesticide education and eiinrgencrpJepared^es^^^ fourth. 
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46. OSBURN, 
Related Training 
tional Graduates. 
Colu.jbia . 



T). D. and ANDRE, N 
on Earnings for a S 
Staff Study, 1971 



• E • • Th e Effect 
elected Sample of 

• University of 



of Job 
Voca- 
Missouri 
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ings 

were 



Pur^ 



ose . 



' T J- o 

<> initial and current) and 
related to their training. 



ueiermine 






j. ^ a. u . 






the degree to which their jobs 



of 



Method . 
1948-49 



''°‘^®bional graduate.- 

tha St. Louis"”?hL^i ?S^at\?”;rs"?o?ir"'^°'"'^ 

tecnmques were used to in^vontigate the 






I^ultlpi e regresaion 
net relationship 
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between -i^-arnings (initial and current) and job-relatcdness 
when year of graduation and occupation were held constant. 

Is-t edne s s was specified as same, related, and un- 
related. 

Findings . The regression results showed that gradu- 
ates who obtained first jobs correspondiiig to the same cate- 
gory for which they were trained earned approximately $3.35 
more per week than those who obtained jobs unrelated to their 
training. There was no significant difference in earnings 
of those emplo 3 ’’ed in the job-related categories of related 
and unrelated. 

The results showed that benefits accruing to job-related 
employment increased over-time. Workers employed in the same 
and related categories received $8.36 and $9.04 more per week 
(current earnings) than wor’kers employed in jobs unrelated to 
their vocational training. 

The finding tliat j ob-relatedness was an important fac- 
tor affecting earning--although rather meager for the ini- 
tial job-~substantiates the concern that vocational educa- 
tors have historically had ov'er the years for studying job— 
^^®l^bed placement. Somewhat surprising was the increased 
significance of j ob— relatedness at later years (current 
earning ) ; particularly with speculation that any benefits 
accruing to vocational training tend to erode over-time. 
Likewise, the incidence and significance of promotions to 
joba unrelated to training did not appear substantial. 



47. OSBURN, D. D. and GOISHI , F., Scale Economics 
Anong Area Vocational-Technical Schools. Staff Study, 

1970. University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Purpose . The purpose of the study was to determine the 
relationship between size of irea vocational— technical 
schools and expenditures per student among Missouri schools. 

Method . Cost data collected were relevant only to t> > 
regular day-classes, offered to full-time high school day- 
students on the secondary level in shared-time-type of area 
vocational -technical schools having permanent separate plant 
facilities, exclusive of community colleges, and in operation 
of fiscal year 1968-69. All manpower development and 
training programs and other specialized or short-term pro- 
grams which were not part of the regular offerings of area 
Vocational-technical . schools were not included in the study. 
Fifteen scliools met the above qualifications. 
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To quantify the net relationship between expenditures 
per student (dependent variable) and size, expenditures per 
student was regressed on selected independent variables^ 
hypothesized to be correlated with expenditures. Stepwise 
regression techniques were used for the analN, ses . 

Findings. This investigation found higher student 
costs among smaller area vocational schools. The "optimum 
size" (least cost) was found to be in arrange of '^00 to 500 
students — depending on the model specification. 

The size of school and expenditure relationships are of 
importance for planning purposes. The magnitude of the 
economies associated with size in the study highlights the 
necessity for appropriate market analysis pertaining to the 
demand for vocational training in general and various curri- 
culum and progi'am areas in particular. Also, these relation- 
ships reflect the wisdom of area vocational training schools 
rather than the duplication of vocational facilities for 
vocational training by all school districts. 

The authors do not wish to j.mply limiting vocational 
-tjpa.ining to large schools — 60 per cent of the schools had 
enrollments below the optimum size (*-!'^0 students) estimated 
by Model I. However, administrators, ^ olicy makers, and 
tax payers should be aware of the expec d costs under cur- 
rent educational technologies associated with alternative 
size schools so that rational decisions regarding size of 
area served, school location, curriculum and program area 
can be formulated. 



48. PARKHURST , Carmen R. , The Information Sources and 
Educational Needs of Commercial Poultrymen in Ohio. Dis- 
sertation, Ph.D. , 1971. Library, The Ohio State University, 

Columbus . 

Purpose. To identify the sources of educational in- 
form i'. ion pertaining to the production and marketing of 
poultry being utilized by commercial poultrymen in Ohio. 

Also studied were the relationships between sources of in- 
formation utilized and selected characteristics of pouH.ry— 
jnen and their operations and the views of c ommercial poultry- 
men concerning current and future extension program areas crvl 
methods . 

Method. Data were coxlect-d by mail questionnaires and 
personal interviews . A random sample of 100 turkey growers 
and 200 egg nroducers was used for the mail questionnaire. 

The Knox County end Darke-Mercer County areas of Ohio were 
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used for interview purposes because of a high concentration 
of poultrymer. in these areas. Ten turkey growers and ten 
egg px'oducers were interviewed to gain more in-depth infor- 
mation than obtained from questionnaires. 

Findings . Commercial producers grox«7ing over 5,000 
turkeys per year accounted for virtually 100 per cent of 
the turkey production in Ohio. Commercial producers keeping 
over 5,000 laying hens per year accounted for approximately 
30 per cent of egg production in Ohio. Commercial turkey 
growers and egg producers in Ohio were approximately t j?n 
years younger on the average than the 55 years reported as 
the average of the U. S. farmer. 

The poultry serviceman was considered to be the most 
helpful resource person and had the most contact with both 
tur'key growers and egg producers. Turkey growers rated 
poultry magazines, state research bulletins, and "Ohio 
Poultry Pointers" as the most useful sources of educational 
media. Egg producers rated "Ohio Poultry Pointeij," poultry 
magazines, and extension meetings the most useful sources 
of educational media. Egg produc- ■ rated the Poultry Exten 
sion Pi'ogram considerably higher t;; ,• did the turkey growers 

The areas of diseat^e control and production management 
were selected as being the most desirable for future poultry 
extension programs by both turkey growers and egg producers. 
Newsletters, bulletins, and state meetings were the teaching 
techniques desired by turkey growers for future poultry ex- 
tension program areas. Newsletters, multi- county area meet- 
ings, and bulletins ware the teaching techniques desired by 
egg producers for future poultry extension program areas. 

Contract turkey groxv/ers and egg pr'ducers indicated 
that for the most part the poultry serviceman was the only 
helpful resource person. Contract turkey growers and egg 
producers indicated that extension meetings, bulletins, and 
other printed materials were not helpful in most instances. 
Non-contract turkey growers and egg producers found several 
resource people helpful including the poultry serviceman, 
extension specialist, feed and drug people, hatchery repre- 
sentatives, and others. Non-contract turkey growers an/^ egg 
producers found various sources of educational media useful 
including newsletters, poultry magazines, bulletins, and 
other media forms . 
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49. PATRY , James Dean, Farm Machinery Competencies 
Needed for Employment in Production Agriculture and Farm 
Machinery Dealerships, in FH. isworth County. M.S. Report, 

1971. Kansas State University, Manhattan. 

Purpose . The purpose of this study was to identify 
the competencies which v/ere needed for employment in produc- 
tion agriculture and in farm machinery dealerships in Ells- 
worth County. The information received would be used to 
design a curriculum which would include competencies con- 
sidered essential. 

Method . Twenty farmers and seven farm machinery deal- 
ers served as the population for this study. The question- 
naire used consisted of three status questions, six compe- 
tencies or knowledges of farm machinery and 16 competencies 
or abilities with farm machinery. The responses were given 
a weighted value of: Essential — 4 points; Very Important — 

3 points; Important--? points; Little Importance--! point; 
and No lmportance--0 points. The sum for each competencv 
was then divided bv the number of respondents. An average 
rating of 2.5 or above was considered as important to in- 
clude in a curriculum. 

Findings . The 20 farmers rated 19 of 22 competencies 
as important and the farm machinery dealerships rated 21 of 
22 as important. The 19 competencies that received a rating 
of 2.5 or more by both should be included in the curriculum. 
The relative importance of 16 farm machines was determined 
in the same way by the farmers and dealers. Eight of the 16 
farm machines recieved a rating of 2.5 or more by the farmers, 
and eight received a rating of 2.5 or more by the dealers. 

The machines that both thought important were: tractors, 

combine harvesters, balers, grain drills, plows, and pesti- 
cide and insecticide applicators. The following conclusions 
were reached after reviewing the results of the study : 

Cl) The farmers and machinery dealers were in agreement con- 
cerning the competencies needed for employment in production 
agriculture and farm machinery dealerships; and (2) the 
farmers and machinery dealers were in agreement as to which 
farm machines should be included in the high school program 
of study. 



50. PRIEBE, Donald W. , Training Institute for Rural 
Disadvantaged--A Three State Series of Institutes. (USOF 
Grant) Institute Report, 197P. North Dakota State Univer- 
sity, Fargo. 

Purpose . The Training Institute for Rural Disadvantaged 
was held during the week of August 17-21, 1970. Concurrent 
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Willmar, Minnesota, Faran . 
Dakota, and Brookings, South Dakota. There wire 

staff^^^^ sessions which were conducted by 



North 
119 par- 
one central 



r^■or^•F Institute was conducted primarily to bette-r> nreua-ne 

workers in Vocational EducatLn to mLt the 
H ^ r*ural disadvantaged through secondary, post-- 

prSgrams in tU g?2tes con- 

c-ernea. irie intermediate tai^eet, or i n<=;-hn -hn-ho ^ 



Method. Paper's were presented bv the institute =t-Ft 
as the initial effort of each half-day session Pa?t?^? 

-,, f indings . A participant evaluation was conducted end 

suironarized. An interim evaluation report was prepared hv 



51. RAPP 9 Gene Edward • Percen'hn rmc? ^ n ^ 

Agricultural Technician. DissSr?S?Io^ Ph n n °?n °. t" 

The Ohio State University, Co^umbSs ’ ’ > 

_ Purpose. To compare the role of the agriculturA, l f-o^-h 

?hSr^e?ie?:SrSrp^rLnr?rStS:r"*"^'="“"""^ tecJJn'^io^r?; 

cu]tn-r.;in persons in other groups involved with acri- 

2nd empioyl?s?°"°^^’ teachers, counselS?^" 

Method . 



obtained primarily bv using the 
differential technique. An excessive number of 



semantic 

t-cciw. j. 1 ^ uc . excessive number n-F 

tural teJhn^'^'^ concepts related to the role of the agricul- 
tural technician were reduced by selective chc-IoL ^ 

a series of pilot te-t<' Tv,o cnoice following 

fJorn^irr^d factor analysis. Final data „ar2 obtained 
from 34 leaders of agricultural technology in 20 states in 

selrrs"" Ind’^MOO^Studanl'a-^-® agriculture teachers, 208 coun- 
sexirs, ana ^uu studentsf. x-n community colleges whe-ni^ 

jural technology is taug^ht in California /a^rf?SnM f;;ioy; 
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of agricultural technology students. Twenty concepts were 
studied. Individuals described each concept by responding 
to seven bipolar adjectives: high prestige-low prestige; 

goal directing-aimless; decisions made-no decisions made; 
practical-theoretical; valuable -worthle ss ; manly-feminine; 
essential -unessential . 

Findings . Some common cha r'acterist ics of the leaders, 
teachers , counselors , and employers were that they were 
married men, presently city dwellers, likely to be 40 to 50 
years of age and to have a Bachelor's degree. Nearly all of 
the leaders, teachers, and counselors had some graduate 
study. The average leader's parents probably had not gradu- 
ated from high school; his father very likely was a farmer. 

The typical teacher's father was likely to have been a farmer. 
The average counselor probably resided in a large city. Com- 
pai'ed to the other groups, the employers were decidedly lens 
nomadic. The typical student was 21 years of age, not likely 
to have migrated from his high school area of living, and a 
man whose parents had more formal education than the other 
groups . 

The analysis of the five groups of people revealed sig- 
nificant differences for’ 17 of the 20 concepts studied. Sig- 
nificant differences were found for the concepts of agricul- 
tural technology instructor, manual skills, physician, tech- 
nical agriculture, associate degree, supervisor, applied 
theory, management skills, vocational agriculture, general 
education, work experience, social science and humanities, 
agricultural technician, craftsman, communications skills, 
mathematics and science, and manager. Conclusions relative 
to these differences were: leaders differed most with stu- 

dents and agreed most with teachers and empD.oyers ; students 
differed with all groups at a relatively hig'n frequency level , 
the greatest differences being between students and teachers; 
and employers had fewer differences in paired group comparisons. 

Relationships vjere established by an analvsis of a number 
of independent variables categorized as age, marital status, 
income, educational attainment, occupation and social status. 
Perceptual differences between respondent groups v;ere found 
on the categories of geographical background and father's 
occupation and education. Perceptual differences were not 
found in a comparison of men and women counselors. 



52. RATHORK, Omkar Singh, Adoption of Extension Innova- 
tions Among Selected Personnel in the Ohio Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service. Dissertation, Ph.D., 1971. Library, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 



Purpose , 
tions by the 



To evaluate the adoption of extension innova- 
State Extension Specialists and Area Extension 
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Agervts in the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service, A feature 
of the study was to investigate the relationships of various 
characteristics of extension personnel with their innovative- 
ness in order to predict innovativeness. 

Method. Data were collected from State Extension Spe- 
cialists and Area Extension Agents through several data 
collecting instrumenrs. The major variables were: knowledge 

of extension innovations, attitudes toward extension innova- 
tions, age, education field of study, total tenure in the 
Cooperative Extension Service, tenure in current position, 
self-perception towards innovations, job satisfaction, 
number of workshops and conferences attended, and leader 
behavior dimensions. 



Findings, . State Extension Specialists and Area Exten- 

could be categorized into five adopter categories 
based on the adoption of extension innovation. Extension 
innovations like emphasis upon interdisciplinary program 
development, team teaching, and use of overhead projectors 
were adopted by a maximum number of State Extension Special- 
ists and Area Extension Agents. The maximum adoption of these 
xnnovatxons was due to their favorable characteristics such 
as an effective teaching tool and practicability. Extension 
xnnovations like the use of para-professionals, super Smm 
fxlm, and synchronized slide and tape presentations were 
less adopted due to non-availability, lack of training, and 
non-compatibility of innovations. State Extension Special- 
xstsand Area Extension _ Agents looked to personal soui ^s 
for ideas about innovations rather than impersonal soi «s 
of xnformation. 
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53. RUSSELL, Earl Bell, Development of an Instrument 
to Measure the Change Orientation of Vocational Teachers. 
Dissertation, Ph.D., 1971. Library, The Ohio State Univer- 
sxty, Columbus. 

^ To develop and test an instrument 
tbe change orientation of vocational teachers in 



to measure 
order to 
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identify potential innovators and to identify teachers who 
are most receptive to change. 

Method . The instrument to measure the change orienta- 
tion oT vocational teachers was developed using the Thurstone 
method of equal-appearing intervals and scored with a modified 
Likert procedure. Eight attitude subscales were designed 
to measure specific change orientations of vocational teachers 
relating to specific goals and functional areas of vocational 
education. Topics on which the subscales were developed are; 
reducing the number of under-prepared people entering the 
labor market j meeting the special needs of disadvantaged 
students; beginning preparation for employment at an earlier 
age; cooperative education; individualization of instruction 
and behavioral objectives; adult education; team teaching and 
differentiated staffing; and core vocational curricala. 

"Known groups" of vocational teachers representing "early 
adopters" and "laggards" in the 38 states, with 125 in each 
group, comprised the sample for the study. Usable returns 
were received from 78 per cent of the "early adopter" group 
and 69 per cent of the "laggard" group. Data from the two 
groups were compax’ed in estimating construct and concurrent 
validity and obtaining reliability assessments. A short 
form Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, Rotter Internal-External Control 
Scale, Dye Local-Cosmopolitan Scale, and the McClosky Con- 
servatism Scale were included in the instrument for cross- 
validation and for assessing personality attributes believed 
to be closely associated with change orientation. Biogra- 
phical data were correlated with change orientation scores, 
and responses to attitude statements were factor analyzed to 
determine the most efficient items for measuring change or- 
ientation . 

Findings . Evidence found in this study indicates that 
the change orientation of vocational teachers is measurable . 
EarD y adopters and laggards differed significantly on five 
of the original vocational education subscales. A general 
factor scale identified by factor analysis consisting of 21 
items was a powerful discriminator between the groups. This 
group of items constitutes the most efficient and effective 
instrument to measure change orientation of vocational teach- 
ers. Construct validity, in addition to that obtained from 
predicted group differences on change orientation scores, was 
provided in that teachers who had high change orientation 
scores were less dogmatic, less conservative, and more cos- 
mopolitan in their points of view. 

Concurrent validity of the instrument was confirmed by 
the finding that the early adopters had over twice as many 
unusual or unique features in their instructional programs 
than did laggards. it wa'fe concluded that the instrument 
could be used to identify change-oriented teachers as a basis 
for formulating innovation diffusion strategies. 
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TT, ^1' '^CHILLING, Lambert Geor^re , The Orp;ani zat ion and 
Evaluation of the People to People Travel Prop;ram for Future 

Farmers of America. Thesis, M.A., 1971. Universitv 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. ii-Lversixy or 

Purpo^. To evaluate the responses made by participants 
of the People to People Travel Program for Future Farmers Sf 
America to a questionnaire re^ardinp; selection of partici- 
pants, selection of host-leaders, costs, a^rricultuSe infor- 
mation, number of farms visited, extent of cultural relations 
dissemination of information upon return, ^oals achieved ind 
recommendations to future participants. The study eva?ua?es 

pa?tTSrpants?''"""’^"°" =°-ndness of the progra^: .n^onTlts 

J^e^tho^- Tour participants from 1965 to 1971 were sur- 
yeye y questionnaire. Lists were secured from past host- 

Farmers of America, news meleasSsrSL the 
State Department of Education. One hundred twelve partici- 

£?? Lr’'; of which 85 were returned. Da?a from 

. ® urned questionnaires were compiled into 12 tables 

which enables an evaluation of the program. 

. , . Ninety-one per cent of the tour members felt 

that the tour met Future Farmer of America objectives. 
Seventy-five per cent felt that it would make them ^greater 
Leader. Eighty-one per cent felt that the cSst 
9± — I — ® — Toi^ was reasonable; and every member, except one wo^uld 
recommend the trip to others. The most favorab?2 opinionr 
were^ registered for ^electio n of Host-Leader. thS 
^ople Program, Tour Mem birs Seiection :-^HT-Me^l^.--- T-g^ ^^°. - 

registered against^Number of Farms 
Visited and the Communist Form of Government ." 

Ki, nations were visited. Switzerland, rated 

y participants as the most cooperative countrv in the pro- 

gram was visited the least. Hungary, the most unoooperI?We 
country, was visited the most frequent. uncooperar . ve 

The majority of the tour members felt that the tour 
improved cultural relations; and yet, there was a strong 

?u?ther'"°rd^°“’'’’ ^°re 

progJims recommended of other international 



The study re:julted 
to continue the present 
f ault.s . 



in a strong 
program and 



endorsement bv the writer 
,lmpi?ov 0 uj>on i"tG few 
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55, SCHi'.TTT, Henry Erven, A Fodel for Preparing Second- 
ary Teachers of Agriculture for Minority Populations. Dis- 
sertation, Ph.D. , 1970. Library, The Ohio State University % 
Columbus. 



Purpose . To design a professional teacher education 
model in agricultural education that will afford an equitable 
balance between theory and practice for the teacher who will 
teach children, you ch , and adults who are members of minority 
groups. 

Method . Four sources provided the major data for the 
study: ^ review of current literature; survey of the 77 in- 
stitutions in the United States preparing teachers of voca- 
tional agricu T ^---re ; 12 national authorities providing leader- 
ship for dis. -it.aged people; and the investigator's in- 
'^oi'^®nient , observations, and activities with minority groups. 

' • aT'aHy, institutions prepari»^r teachers 

in agricultural e -j nation have not decided to do anything 
significant ' ''orcoming the educational deprivation of 
minorities. ‘‘i iS; vividly implied in that 75 per cent of 

the reporting institutions i.ndicated that no separate ex- 
periences or activities were offered at the pre-service 
level for teachers of minority groups; about 50 per cent of 
the institutions provided no in-service or post-graduate ex- 
periences or activities; and over 70 per cent have no research 
or development projects. 

A review of the literature and the investigator's ex- 
periences with minority groups indicated that heterogeneity 
among minority groups exists to the sam.e extent as can be 
found in other elements of the majority society. Minority 
children and youth have yearnings, ambitions, untapped po- 
tential , worldly interests and family attachmeiits which are 
characteristic to any socioeconomic stratum of the popula- 
tion. Careful scrutiny of selected teacher preparation pro- 
grams for minorities advocate an interdisciplinary approach, 
academic internship programs , and sensitivity . tra ining as 
the basic premises in preparing empathic teachers for minority 
youth . 




The national jury of experts set forth the following 
^s3.sons for education's failure to seize the necessary lead- 
ership in ameliorating the educational deprivation of minori 
lack of educational commitment; program oriented cur- 
ricula; conservatism; majority culture administration; in- 
adequate financial base; the middle class Judeo Christian 
®^hic ; competition from national priorities; insufficient 
research; and residual psychological prejudices. 

^ The following salient features were proposed as the 
premises upon which a successful preparation model for pre- 
paring secondary teachers Kif agriculture should be based: 

64 
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vigorous p-Pforts must be placed on recr\iiting and selecting 
teachers om the ranks w?»om they serve j professional agri — 
cultural; teacher preparation curricula must provide a wide 
array of alternatives; teacher preparation institutions in 
agriculture must provide a continuum of educational experi- 
ences from entry to retirement; teacher education in agri- 
culture must prepare the teacher to genuinely utilize pa- 
x'ental involvement in developing realistic educational ex- 
periences for their children; early involvement with minor- 
ity children, youth and adults must be an important element 
in vocational teacher preparation for students enrolled in 
agricultural education; teacher preparation programs in ag- 
^iculture must be designed so that the teacher has an ex- 
cellent chance for success; future vocational teachers in 
agriculture must become increasingly "person-oriented” and 
"student-centered;" agricultural teacher preparation must 
become a cooperative venture between local school districts, 
state departments of education, industry and community or- 
ganizations; teachei’ education institutions in agriculture 
must establish state , regional and national councils to 
insure a political power base from which adequate financing 
can be secured; and either a four-day week or 15 to 20 per 
cent' of the minority teacher’s contractual time should be 
spent cooperatively with the university, local school dis- 
trict, and community in conducting research and/or pr^ofes- 
sional improvement activities. 



56. _ SCHNIEDER, Rollin and FLORELL, Robert, Nebraska 
Farm Ai-cident Study — A Report on Accidents Occurring to 
Farm Families and Hired Farm Labor in 1970. Staff Study, 
1971. University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

PuT£ 0 £e. The study was designed to coxlect data on 
work exposure to accidents and also information or frequency 
and char’acteristics of farm accidents and other accidents to 
farm people. 

Method . Home Extension Club interviewers collected 
accident data from a random stratified sample of 1,764 farms 
where 6,989 family members lived. This was done during the 
calendar year 1970. The computer was used to tabulate the 
data obtained. 



Two hundred fifty-three farm work accidents occurred 
of a total of 454 accidents reported. Thus, 55.7 per cent 
of the accidents were farm work accidents. 

F indings . Information obtained in this study justified 
the following conclusions: (1) men have more farm work ac- 

cidents than women ; C 2 ) beef farms have the highest farm 
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accident rate and grain farm^ have the lowest; (3) five to 
14 year old males have the highest farm work accident rate. 

Of the females by age group, the 5-14 year olds have the 
highest farm work accident rate; (4) the farm work accidents 
are not evenly distributed through the week. Fewer farm 
work accidents occur on Sundays; (5) more leisure activities 
accidents occur on Sundays so the total number of accidenrs 
does not vary with the days of the week; (6) males have sig- 
nificantly more slip and fall accidents than females; (7) in 
order of frequency of occurrence, starting with the most fre- 
quent, the following items are involved in accidents: sport 

equipment, horses, trucks, nails, cars, tractors, cows, wag- 
ons, dogs, lawn mowers, elevators, and combines. 

Null hypotheses relating to the following areas were not 
rejected: (1) family member accident rates are the same as 

hired worker rates; (2) full time farmer accident rates are 
the same as part time farmer accident rates; (3) size of farm 
is not a factor in accident rate; (4) males and females do 
not have different animal accident rates. 

This study has shown several areas where safety emphasis 
could have av; effect in reducing accident frequency. There 
a_^.‘pears to be a large human factor in accidents which could 
not be isolated in a study of this type. 



57. S£EMAN 5 Marlin L. and DILLON, Roy D. , Supervised 
Occupational Experience Program in Ornamental Horticulture. 
Pilot Project, 1971. Lincoln Public Schools, Lincoln, 
Nebraska . 

Purpose . To plan and conduct a summ.er pilot course in 
ornamental horticulture in the Lincoln, Nebraska, schools for 
disadvantaged junior age students. 

Method . Thirteen junior age students who were not suc- 
ceedirig in the ^ regular school because of an academic, soci.al , 
ethnic, economic dis Jvantage , or a combination of these, 
were nominared by counselors to participate. 

The classi'oom part of the program began Monday, June 7, 
with nine students selected to participate. A special pre- 
test was developed to determine student's knowledge of basic 
horticulture skills and plant material identification. The 
pre-test was administered on June 3. 

The first week was devoted to students learning how to 
properly conduct themselves during a job interview. Each 
student role-played and practiced interviewing before going 
out to interview with a prospective employer . Each student 
was required to seek employment in at least two different 
businesses. Two and a half days of the first week were 
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devoted to classroom instruct io:i in preparation for the job 
interviews . 

Six students started to work during the week of June l*-<- , 
on a full-time basis. The students were required to parti- 
cipate in Tuesday and Thursday afternoon class sessions for 
which the employers granted released time. 

The teacher-coordinator devoted a majority of his time 
to making on-the-job coordination visits to insure an ade- 
quate adjustment to employment by the student, and to work 
closely with the employer and student in planning student 
skills to be learned. 

Classroom work covered during the last month and a half 
were directly related activities and field laboratory experi- 
ences in (a) greenhouse bedding plant production, (b) orna- 
mental plant and tree care, (c) lawn care and maintenance. 

Instructional activities were individualized by the 
consultant to allow the student to proceed at his own pace. 
The activities were mediated by the use of audio— tapes , 
visual aids (slides, prints, magazines, and individual re- 
ferences). Each student was required to complete a perform- 
ance card and have each skill approved by the cooperating 
laboratory instructor. 

A post-test was given on Friday, August 13, the final 
day of the organized program. 

Findings . The students' post— test mean score showed a 
12.2 per cent gain over the pre-test. In addition, of the 
86 behavioral objectives included in the 62 continuous pro- 
gress contracts, 81 behaviors were judged as met by a major- 
ity of the participants. 

Employer evaluation showed above average was made by 
the majority of students on the five factors of cooperation, 
reliability, initiative, work attitudes, and skill progress. 
Parent evaluations indicated that the opportunity for their 
son to assume responsibility was most important. 

All students who participated enrolled in school for 
tlie fall term, an objective of the study. School evaluations 
show that (1) high school junior— age students, who are de- 
fined as academically, ethnically, socially, culturally, or 
economically disadvantaged, can make satisfactory progress 
in applying for, participating in, and adjusting to an entry- 
level employment situation; (2) students in this program were 
able to achieve generally-related and specifically-related 
behaviors through the use of individualized classroom and 
performance oriented instruction. This was evidenced by a 
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gain in knowledge as measured by the post-test and by per- 
formances L-emonstrated ; (3) the teacher-coordinator played 
a highly important and key role in the classroom and in the 
on-job coordination. His excellent rapport with students, 
employers , and parents contribured to the identifying and 
solving of problems early; (4) students require a greater 
amount of individual attention both in the classroom and 
on the job than other emplovees; (5) employers are satis- 
fied with work performance of students in the Program, and 
view the program as a desirable approach to exposing stu- 
dents to the "world of work.’* 



58. SHEPPARD, Nathaniel Alan, Educational-Vocational 
Decision and Indecision in College Freshmen. Dissertation, 
Ph.D., 1971. Librarv , The 0h5o State University, Columbus. 

Purpose . To compare decided and undecided freshmen 
entering The Ohio State University on the basis of socio- 
economic background, vocational interests, work values, at- 
titudes toward the proper time for making an educational- 
vocational decision, personality characteristics, self- 
concept, most important goal in attending college, and col- 
lege academic performance. 

Method , The population for the study was all decided 
and^ undecided freshmen ente^"-’ 'T’v^e Ohio State University 
during the 1969 — 70 and 1*^ umn quarters. For each of 

the two years the enter:' i were stratified by 

decided-undecided statu; x from which random u >ples 

of students were selected. tnase I of the study sought the 
response of students entering in 1970-71 to a questionnaire, 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Work Values In- 
ventory, the California Psychological Inventory, and the 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale. This phase of the study was 
designed to investigate certain socio-demographic and psy- 
chological variables which were hypothesized as factors in- 
fluencing whether freshmen enter college deci ^ed or undecided 
relative to an educational-vocational decision. Phase TT 
investigated how well decided and undecided freshmen entering, 
in 1969-70 performed academically during their freshman year, 
i 1 analyses included both parametric and non-parametri c 
statistics. 

Findings . There are no significant differences in 
the educatxonal level, income, and type of occupation 
of parents of decided and undecided freshmen. There is 
a tendency for a greater percentage of freshmen with 
urban backgrounds to be undecided and a greater per- 
centage of freshmen with rural or small town backgrounds 
tend to be decided; however, the two groups did not dif- 
fer significantly. Decided freshmen participated in high 
school extra curricular activities to a greater extent 
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than did undecided freshmen. The two groups did not differ 
in the percentage who worked part-time while attending col- 
lege. Approximately three-fifths of each group worked part- 
time during the freshman year. 

Decided students ’ most important goal in attending col- 
lege is vocationally oriented, wherec.s undecided students' 
most important goal is cognitively oriented. Generally, 
undecided freshmen believe that the proper time for making 
an educational- vocational decision is during college, es- 
pecially during the freshman and sophomore years; decided 
freshmen feel that the pi-’oper time for making an educational- 
vocational decision is during high school. 

Decided students ' work values show a tendency for these 
students to be more extrinsically motivated; undecided stu- 
dents' work values tend to be slightly intrinsically moti- 
vated. On personality measures decided freshman males tend 
to be more sociable, self-reliant, matured, and confident in 
personal and social interactions than undecided freshman 
males. Decided freshman females tend to be more outgoing, 
sociable, and have greater social maturity than undecided 
freshman females. However, undecided freshman females tend 
to be more alert, versatile, and superior in judgment than 
decided females. Generally, both decided and undecided 
freshmen have somewhat of a low self-esteem or negative self- 
concept. Undecided students tend to function this way to a 
greater extent than decided freshmen. However .j both decided 
and \indecided freshmen have a high level of self— acceptance . 

Decided freshmai males tend to score high in vocational 
interests for occupations relating to decision-making and 
planning work for others. Undecided males score significantly 
higher than decided males in intellectual and artistic ori- 
ented occupations. Decided females score significantly 
higher than undecided females in the traditionally feminine 
occupations such as librarian and elementary teacher, Un- 
decic’f^d females score high in masculine oriented occupations. 

There is very little difference between decided and 
undecided freshmen on measures of academic achievement during, 
the freshman year. 



59. SHINN, Glen Clark, Effects of Course Duration and 
Practice Time on Arc Welding Performance of Adults in Voca- 
tional Agriculture. Thesis, Ph.D., 1971. Library, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Purpose . The primary purpose of this study was to com- 
pare the effects of three course durations and three ratios 
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of practice time to classroom instruction time upon the per- 
formance of a complex motor task in arc welding performed by 
young and adult farmers. The subordinate purposes included 
an investigation of the effects of the weld position and 
selected teacher variables. 

Method . Nine teachers were randomly selected from the 
population of vocational agriculture teachers in Missouri. 

The unit of instruction chosen for the study was arc welding. 
Each teacher was randomly assigned one of three course dura- 
tions: six, ten, or 20 total hours. Each teacher also was 

assigned one of three ratios of practice time to classroom 
instruction time: 25 per cent practice, 50 per cent practice, 

or 75 per cent practice for each of the three arc welding 
positions. Each course had an enrollment of ten students. 

The dependent variables were the post-test performance scores 
of each subject. 

A 3 X 3 X 3 factorial design was employed. Correlation 
coefficients were used to determine the one-to-one relation- 
ships of the variables. Multiple regression analysis using 
a basic vector format was employed to explore the simultane- 
ous relationships of the variables. 

A post-test weld sample for each subject was collected 
at the end of each treatment . A test coupon was taken from 
the sample and evaluated using the nick-break test. Instru- 
ment validity was established using two experts in the field 
of arc welding. 

Findings . (1) Performance on the three complex arc 

welding tasks, as measured by the nick-break test, was not 
altered significantly by the three course durations or by the 
use of three ratios of practice time; (2) the performanc*^ 
was significantly affected by the three welding tasks; 
motor skill performance was significantly different between 
groups of adults when those groups were taught by different 
teachers; (4) the multiple revealed that 22 per cent of 
the variance which affected performance was mainfested through 
the teacher variable. 



60. SILLETTO , Thomas A., Competencies in Tractor 
Repair and Operation Needed by Iowa Farmers. Thesis, M.S., 
1971. Library, Iowa State University, Ames. 

Purpose . The purpose of this study was to identify 
competencxes and determine educational implications related 
to tractor repair, maintenance, and operation. 
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preliminary list of 130 competencies in the 
maintenance and operation was de- 
veJoped. Consultants from agricultural machinery dealerships, 

agricultural education selected 
the 87 competencies they felt most needed by farmers. Ninetv 
selected vocational agriculture instructors provided 
enrolled in their adult farmer classes. Each 
vocational agriculture instructor was asked to identify five 
farmers he considered to be above average in tractor repair 

select^SroCn^o? ' These farmers were considered^the 

to indicate Ph5 Questionnaires asking each farmer 

indicate the degree of competence needed and decree of 

competence possessed in each competency was mailed to 316 

?0 4f A five poL? soaL 

(0-4) was used by each farmer to indicate the degree of com- 

68 needed and possessed. Responses were received from 

58.9 per cent of the select farmers and 33.7 per cent of the 
average farmers. ^ 

select and average group of farmers indi- 

standi^aS level of competency possessed .r under- 

a dings in. (1) need for engine waririip before loading: 

(2) need for constant safe operation of a tractor; (3) need 
for checking instrument panel gauges; and (4) need for regu- 
lar servicing of tractors. Most needed competen ies as ex- 
pressed by both groups were: (1) principles of ope?a?Lrof 

system; (2) need for regular servicing of trac- 
tors , (3) need for safety devices on a tractor; (4) princi- 
ples of operation of an ignition system; (5) ne. d for con- 
stant safe operation of a tractor; (6) principles of opera- 
^ deisel engine; (7) principles of operation of a 

rbure.ion system; and (8) need for a service and lubrica- 
n record for tractors. Abilities most needed by both 
farmer groups were: (1) perform complete engine overhaul; 

2 repair transmission; (3) repair final drive assemb? , 

) correctly time an engine; (5) repair power take-off; 

(8) rocker shaft assembly; (7) repair carburetor; 

(8) clean and replace generator and alternator; (9) replace 

UnWes" hydraulic valve con?"?! " 

h??? f??’g?sket! i hnd (12) replace cylinder 



For, differences were observed between groups 

in iLg tractor or engine repair completed 

in 1969 and 1970; (2) self-rated ability in tractor repair* 
(3) number of tractors owned over 100 horsepower; (4) 



perience in 
inventory . 



_ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ \~T/ *** 

mechanical work; and (5) value if personal tool 
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61. SKADBURG, Norman D. , Relation of Attitudes Toward 
Agriculture to Employment in Agribusiness. Thesis, M.S., 

1971. Library, Iowa State University, Ames. 

Purpose . The purpose of this study was to determine 
the attitudes of agribusiness employers and their employees 
toward farming and their occupations in agribusiness. 

Method . Iowa was divided into five economic areas. 

The areas were identified as western livestock, north central 
grain, southern pasture, northeast dairy, and eastern live- 
stock, Governmental and private agencies were contacted to 
obtain address lists of the follow5.ng agribusinesses in the 
state: grain elevators, machinery dealers, feed dealers and 

manufacturers, fertilizer dealers, and seed corn dealers. 

The five types of agribusinesses were divided into five 
groups according to economic area. The table of random num- 
bers was used to select ten businesses from each economic 
area in all five businesses. A survey instrument was de- 
veloped that would measure attitudes toward farming and agri- 
business employment as a profession, a vocation, and a way 
of life. Two instruments were mailed to each employer selected 
for the study and one of his employees. 

Findings . Analysis of group mean scores revealed no 
significant differei\ces in mean attitude tovjard agriculture 
as an industry between group mean scores of employers and 
their employees and among group mean scores of economic areas 
and types of agribusinesses. No significant differences in 
attitudinal scores toward farming, off-farm agricultural em- 
ployment , and farming as a vocation by employment groups , 
economic areas, or types of agribusinesses. Employers had 
significantly higher attitudinal mean scores toward farming 
as a way of life than did their employees. When stratified 
by economic area and employment groups, the eastern and wes- 
tern livestock area employers were found to have the highest 
mean scores. All employer group mean scores were higher than 
their employees’ scores by economic area. Feed business em- 
ployers revealed the highest group mean score with the lowest 
attitudinal scores being revealed by machinery and fertiDizer 
employees toward farming as a way of life. Group mean scorer, 
on attitude coward off-farm agricultural employment as a voc>i- 
tion were not found to be significantly different for em- 
ployers and their employees. No significant differences 
were found among economic areas. When stratified bv type of 
business, those employed in the feed business exhibited sig- 
nificantly higher mean scores than other agribusinesses in 
the study . ^ Those employed in the seed corn business had the 
lowest attitudinal scores. Workers in eastern area machinery 
dealers, western area fertilizer businesses, eastern area 
grain eleyators , and southern pasture area machinery dealers 
had significantly higher mean scores toward off-farm agricul- 
tural employment as a yocation. Employees had significantly 
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higher attitudinal scores toward off-farm agricultural em- 
ployment as a way of life than did their employers, When 
stratified by economic area , no significant differences were 
found; however, significant differences were found to exist 
among mean scores by employment group and type of business. 
The high mean score for attitude toward off— farm agricultural 
employment as a way of life was observed for seed corn plan 
empxoyees wa h the low score being for feed employers. All 
employee groups had higher mean scores than did employer 
groups by type of business. 



62. SNAZA, Bernard A., A Studv of the Employment Status 
of Farm Equipment Mechanic Graduates of Area Vocational- 
Technical Schools in Minnesota. Thesis, M.A. , 1971, Library, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Purpose . To determine the occupational status of former 
post-secondary farm equipment mechanic graduates from four 
area vocational schools in Minnesota, and how well these 
graduates employed in farm mechanics compare to those without 
this training as determined by their emp ver. 

Method . The writer prepared one questionnaire which 
was sent to all post-secondary vocational farm mechanic 
graduates from four area vocational schools in Minnesota, 
f®^ the years 1967, 1968, and 1969. Another questionnaire 
was prepared and sent to employers of graduates who were em- 
ployed in the field of farm mechanics. Information souglit 
from graduates was in the areas of employment, military 
service, and the training they received while enrolled at the 
vocational school. The degree of training graduates posser^s, 
and salary information was secured from employers, Muc’ 
the data on the graduates is presented as a comparison 
between those who went into farm mechanics and those who 
chose another occupation. Employer information was secured 
on the basis of the employer comparing farm equipment mechanic 
graduates to individuals without this training. 

ft 

^ Findings . Of the 139 post- secondary vocational farm 
equipment mechanic graduates who responded to the study, 74 
went into farm mechanics, 22 in the military, 13 in farming, 
and the other 30 in many varied occupations. The trade 
teacher provided the greatest number of job leads for grad- 
uates going into farm mechanics, while friends and relatives 
provided the largest number of job leads to those not going 
into farm mechanics. Sixty- two per cent of all graduates 
spent time in the military, with just over half being as- 
signed to 3obs relating to their vocational training. More 
shop and laboratory experiences, and additional equipment to 
work with were the two ways most graduates felt their voca- 
tional training could have been unproved. Of the 27 employers 
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of post-secondary vocational farm equipment mechanic gradu- 
ates who responded to the study, all felt the graduates* 
vocational training prepared them for their job. A starting 
wage of 50 cents per hour more would be offered vocational 
graduates as compared to men not possessing this training. 



63. SOOBITSKY, Joel Robert, Perceived Training Needs 
of Urban Cooperative Extension Agents Working with Disad- 
vantaged Audiences. Dissertation, Ph.D. , 1971. Library, 

The Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Purpose. To determine both the perceived training 
needs and the perceived importance of these needs to Coopera- 
tive Extension agents working with urban disadvantagcu audi- 
ences in the 12 northeastern states. The relationships 
between agents' previous professional preparation, tenure in 
the Extension Service, divisional responsibilities, experi- 
ence with disadvantaged audiences, and perceived educational 
role and the training needs of professionals were determined 
also. 



Method. Data were collected from urban county extension 
agents in the 12 northeastern states identified by their res- 
pective Extension Dii-ectors as working with disadvantaged 
audiences. The questionnaire listed 127 specific training 
items to be rated by respondents on importance to job per- 
formance and additional training needed. Descriptive sta- 
tistics were utilized in the analysis and interpretation 
the data. 



Findings. Collectively, the agents perceive the com- 
petency areas of communications and social systems as the 
most important for jcb effectiveness; they select communica- 
tions as the competency area in which most additional train- 
ing is needed. rbar extension agents working with disad- 
vantaged avidienc s pecceive their role primarily as that of 
an educator and uot as a deliverer of services and/or infor- 
mat i*on . 




The agricultural agents were different from 4-11 and 
Home Economic agents in their perception of the importarice 
and training needs of the specific items. Agriculture Home 
Economic anc3 4-H agents revealed a high degree of agreement 
on the importance and training needs of the general areas of 
training. Agents with less than one year tenure and these 
with 16 or more years tenure indicated more disagreement when 
compared to the other tenure categories for the importance 
of and training needs of the general and specific areas of 
competency. Agents with social science and production or 
biological science major fields of education revealed the 
greatest differences when compared to other fields of edu- 
cation for the importance of and training needs of the gen- 
eral and specific areas of 'Competency . 
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_ _ -1 ■ j j ^ , years experience in working with 

urban disadvantaged audiences revealed the greatest differ- 
ences when Compared to other previous experience categories 
for the importance of and training needs of the general and 
specific areas of competency. There were many differences 
between what agents perceived as important and additional 
^^’^i^ing needed for the specific items of competency. 



. STEELE, Doris Hosmer, Opinion Leadership in Family 

Living Among Low Income Homemakers in the Expanded Nutrition 
Program in Ohio. Dissertation, Ph.D., 1971. Library, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 



Purpose ♦ ^o identify selected personal 
^^^^^.cterist ics of those from whom low income 
the Expar ied Nutrition Program sought advice 
in family living. 



and social 
homemakers in 
and information 



MetJio^. The study was based on data gathered from 131 
homemakers in the Expanded Nutrition Program in Cincinnati. 
Ohio, and 30 opinion leaders identified by the homemakers. 

A descriptive survey utilizing individual interview tech- 
niques was the main procedure used in gathering data. Nu- 
trition aides who had been employed in Hamilton County for 
at least three months were the interviewers. The data were 
analyzed to i '’entify opinion leaders through sociometric 
choice and tc identify opinion leaders through a self- 
esignated technique. The major statistical methods used 
ro_ analyze the data included percentages, frequency dis- 
tributions, and chi-square values. 



Findings . Thirty opinion leaders were named as a 
source of advice and information by the low 
makers. Opinion leaders tended to be 

than polymorphic. A greater percentage of opinion leaders 
self designated themselves as opinion leaders than 
omemakers. There was no significant difference between the 
ages o.: tne opinion leaders and the homemakers. The opinion 
leaders had attained a higher educational level, 
highe^ income, and attained a higher 
than The homemaker . Opinion leaders 

of magazines and radio than homemakers. The use of news- 
papers and television were not significantly different 
lietween the homemakers and opinion leaders. 



income home- 
more monomorphic 
leac 

did the 



homemakers. The 
educational level, attained a 
socioeconomic level 
reported greater use 



^ • Homemakers sought relatives as a personal source of 
information more frequently than did the opinion leaders. 
Neither group used neighbors to any great extent. Opinion 
leaders sought the professional-technical and managerial- 
proprietor-off icial more than the homemakers. Both groups 
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sought the professional-technical person most frequently 
as a personal source of information. Opinion _ leaders 
lived within the neighborhood and also some distance away, 
but seldom outside the city. There was no significant dif- 
bstwBsn 3.^0 or ths sducstionsX X 0 V 0 I of ths nonis 
makers and their personal sources of information. The 
professional-technical person was named most often. Over 
half of the homemakers, regardless of age, educational or 
income level, reported daily use of the newspaper, radxo , or 
television as a source of homemaking information. Magazxnes 
were not a major source of homemaking information. 



65. STOLLER, Ronald E., The Identification and Dif- 
ferentiation of Selected Professional Competencies for 
Agricultural Educators. Dissertation, Ph.D. , 1971. Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Purpose. The purpose was to determine whether a common 
core of professional competencies for agricultural educators 
could be identified. The study was also designed to identxfy 
and differentiate professional competencies most important 
fo secondary and post— secondary instructors of vocational 
ag alture and extension agents. 

Method. A questionnaire containing 147 prof essional 
competencies was developed and tested with the aid of a na- 
tional jury of experts, pilot interviews, local professors, 
and a small group of agricultural educators . 

The questionnaire was mailed to a randomly selected 
sample of 12 0 instructors of se. -ndary vocational agricul- 
ture, 53 instructors of post-secondary vocatxonal agrxcul- 
ture, and 120 county extension agents in Kansas and Nebraska. 
The sample also included 60 college professors and heads of 
departments in agricultural education and agricultural ex- _ 
tension from the United States. A total of 357 questxonnaxres 
were mailed, and there were 3 27 usable questionnaires returned. 
This was a 91.6 per cent returi: . 

The responses from the college professors were used as 
a guide when making the analysis of each frequency table for 
assigning each competency to a group. The null hypothesis 
was tested to determine if significant differences existed 
within and between the groups. A theoretical model was <]r- 
veloped and served as the framework for the study. _ Categorxe:: 
within the model were: (1) analysis of the situation; (2) 

planning the 200 education programs i (3) teaching methods and 
techniques; (4) evaluation; (5) re-evaluation of local sxtua- 
tion; and (6) prerequisite personal characteristics. 
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were 74 professionaD competencies 
identified and assigned to the central or common core of 
Competencies essential for all respondent groups studied. 

These were competencies identified from all categories within 
the model. 

(2) Instructors of secondary vocational agriculture and 

county extension agents were in agreement that six additional 
competencies were essential. These included: working with 

community groups, recognizing ethnic groups, leadership 
training, and using approved practices with a youth to 
teach adults. 

(3) Instructors of secondary vocational agriculture 
selected four competencies essential for their group. These 
included need to work with disadvantaged and handicapped 
and use of parliamentary procedure. 

(4) Instructors of secondary and post-secondary voca- 
"tional agriculture responded to 21 professional competencies 
as essential for both groups. Their needs included use of 
testing, grading, discipline, shop demonstrations, occupa- 
tional experience programs, classroom problem solving tech- 
niques, and knowledge of employment opportunities for their 
students, 

(5) The post — secondary instructors of vocational agri- 

culture selected only two unique professional competencies. 
They were: use of standardized tests and making photo slide 

sets for teaching. 

C6) County extension agents responded with preference 
to 16 professional competencies including analysis of the 
community situation the history and organization of exten- 
sion service, relationship with all departments within the 
university, understanding the power structure, role and 
function of institutions and agencies in the communj.ty, 
translating research to the people, use of background ma- 
terial for planning groups, work with large groups, conducting 
field days, maintaining a news and information service and 
delegating authority to co-workers. 

It was evident that f'e professional competencies for 
agricultural educators, namely instructors of secondary and 
post-sec'ndary vocational agriculture and county extension 
agents, v?ere similar. However, dxfferences in emphasis may 
be neces; ary in pre-service and in-service programs to meet 
the needs of each specific group. The similarities noted 
xn the central core appear to be items that can be included 
in preparation programs for all groups and the differences 
noted may be a guide to provide specialized preparation for 
each individual group. 

c 77 
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66, THOMAS, Hollie B. , Attitudes of Metropolitan Ad- 
ministrators Toward Applied Biological and Agricultural 
Occupations Programs. A Research Report, 1971, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 

Purpose . The primary purpose of the research was to 
ascertaxn the attitudes that administrators in the metro- 
politan area of Chicago had toward the various areas of 
vocational education, with emphasis on applied biological 
and agricultural occupations. 

Method . An opinionnaire developed by the researchers 
was mailed to all secondary school administrators in the 
city of Chicago and 46 of the contiguous suburbs. Of 'che 120 
administrators identified as meeting the selection criteria, 

8? (72.5 per cent) completed and returned the opinionnaire. 

Frequency counts and analysis of variance were employed 
to summarize and compare the attitudes held by administrators 
for the city and suburbs. 

Findings . Botli positive and negative attitudes were 
exhibxted toward programs in applied biological and agricn.1- 
tural occupations by administrators who responded to the 
opinionnaire. While some differences in attitude were ob- 
served among the attitudes held toward the various vocational 
education areas, the variance would have easily been estimated 
to have been greater when the dearth of programs in applied 
biological and agricultural occupations in the metropolitan 
area of Chicago were considered. No significant differences 
were observed between the attitudes of city and suburban 
administrators . 

Conclusions concerning the possibility of implementing 
programs in the metropolitan areas of Chicago include: (1) 

schools in the metropolitan area of Chicago can be identified 
in which the administrative staff are receptive to the de- 
velopment of programs in applied biological and agricultural 
occupations; (2) administrators in metropolitan areas of 
Chicago have a positive attitude toward the development of 
programs in agriculture but appear to have a misconception 
of the total scope of the area. Thus, the administrators 
will need to be enlightened by the program developer concern- 
ing the nature of these programs; (3) in contrast with other 
areas of vocational education, administrators do not perceive 
that enough students would be interested in a program in ap- 
plied biological and agricultural occupations to merit offer- 
xng such programs. Thus, it will be essential for the program 
developer to ccllect data regarding student interest; (4) oc- 
cupation preparation in specific areas such as lawn care and 
maintenance are more acceptable to the administrators in the 
metropolitan area of Chicago than is the total concept of 
applied biological and agricultural occupations. 
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areas of agricultural related to the environment; e,g,, soil 
conservation and parks and forestry management, would be the 
most desirable to offer in their school. 



68. THOMAS, Hollie B,, Employment Opportunities in 
Applied Biological and Agricultural Occupations in the Metro- 
politan Area of Chicago. A Research Report, 1971. Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

Purpose . This study was designed to determine the man- 
power needs in the various areas of applied biological and 
agricultural occupations in the metropolitan area of Chicago. 
This was to assist in establishing the feasibility of de- 
veloping such programs in this geographic area. 

Method . The population was delimited to include the 
agricultural businesses in the city of Chicago and 46 of 
the contiguous suburbs. A stratified random sample was ob- 
tained such that each area was represented by 20 per cent of 
those identified except in those cases where 20 per cent was 
not equal to or greater than 20. 

Data, collected by employing an instrument designed by 
the researchers, were obtained by a mailed questionnaire. 
Analysis included the summation of job opportunities based 
on the proportion of quer -*-ionnaires to the total population. 

Findinj^s . Job vacancies were identified in each of the 
nine areas identified to study. Occupational areas in which 
the greater number of vacancies existed were animal care, re- 
creation, landscaping, and nursery work. The areas of vet- 
erinary assistance, small gas engine repair, floriculture, 
aboriculture , and golf course work did not appear promising 
areas for employment at the time of the study. It was noted 
here that the study areas included a city and near city area 
rather than the suburban area where golf courses and aborist 
are usually located. 

The conclusion concerning the feasibility of establish- 
programs was that each community desiring to establish 
a program should make an interview survey of its own agri- 
cultural businesses to ascertain both the job vacancies and 
the opportunities for placement experience that exist. In 
general it appeared that the areas of animal care, recreation, 
landscaping, and nursery work provides the most opportunity. 
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69. THOMAS, Hollie B., Vocational Interest of Students 
in the Suburban Area of Chicap;o . A Research Report, 1971. 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Purpose . The major purpose of the research was to de- 
termine the interest students in the suburban area of Chicago 
had in the various areas of vocational education in order to 
ascertain their relative interest in the areas of applied 
biological and agricultural occupations with other vocational 
areas. 

Method . The population included all ninth grade stu- 
dents in the 46 suburbs contiguous to the city of Chicago. 

A random sample was obtained by randomly ordering the schools 
located in the population area and contacting the schools in 
order of random assignment until four schools were identified 
who were willing and able to cooperate in the study. A sam- 
ple of approximately 60 students were obtained from each 
school in the sample. 

Data were collected during in-school sessions, thus 
assuring responses from all students selected, A Career 
Interest Inventory (CII) developed by the researchers was 
employed to measure the interest in five areas of vocational 
education. A total of 58 sub-scales were included on the 283 
item instrument, each measuring a specific sub-area. A four 
point scale ranging from strongly like to strongly dislike 
was provided for response. Measures of internal consistency 
indicated that most scales were highly reliable. Most exceed 
an r of .70. 

Percentages of students that had a mean item score 
greater than 3.0 (like) or higher, 2.0 through 3.0, and less 
than 2.0 (dislike) were computed for each sub-scale, 

Findings . In the area of agriculture, students ex- 
pressed the greatest interest in the area of animal science, 
followed by agricultural business management, agricultural 
mechanics, plant sciences, agricultural resources, and for- 
estry. More than 10 per cent of the students expressed in- 
terest in each of the above areas; thus, it appeared that a 
school as large as those in the metropolitan areas of Chicago 
would be able to identify students with interest in these 
areas. When compared to other areas of vocational education, 
it was observed that percentages of students interested in 
applied biological and agricultural occupations compared 
favorably with health occupations and industrial oriented 
occupations. A greater percentage of students expressed in- 
terest in business and office occupations and in personal 
and public service occupations^. 
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70. THOMPSON, John F. , An Analysis of Student Charac- 
ter’istics — The Third Year. Staff Study, 1971. University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Purpose . The purpose of this study was to analyze se- 
lected characteristics of eleventh and twelfth grade students 
who were enrolled in the vocational agriculture pilot pro- 
grams. These were related in a formative framework to aid 
in the process of developing and improving each program. 

Method . A questionnaire was administered to all juniors 
and seniors enrolled in the program . Data were gathered from 
312 students in 12 programs. In addition to demographic vari 
ables , data were gathered concerning occupational experience , 
school success, extra-curricular activities, why enrolled, 
student objectives, career plans, occupational aspirations 
and expectations, and vocational maturity. 

Findings . (1) The pilot programs have grown in number 

and sxze durxng the first three years of operation; (2) two 
out of three junior-seniors are seniors; (3) girls continue 
to be attracted to the program. Girls in the total enroll- 
ment has increased from 4 to 11 per cent; (4) non-farm stu- 
dents comprise 72 per cent of the total enrollment. This 
figure tended to increase slightly over the three years; 

(5) the majority of the students have only recently become 
interested in vocational agriculture, Fifty-six per cent of 
the students have had one or less years of vocational agri- 
culture with 50 per cent taking vocational agriculture for 
the first time; (6) farm students make higher school grades 
in the pilot program courses than do non-farm students. We 
don't know if this is a natural advantage that farm students 
have due to the content or if the non-farm students attracted 
to the pilot programs are average or below in scholastic 
ability; (7) the typical student reports average grades in 
academic courses and average grades in vocational agriculture 
The above average student in vocational agriculture is as 
likely to be average as above average in academic courses ; 

(8) occupational experience has shifted from being quite 
diverse. Two being (a) very intensive for one in four stu- 
dents or (b) nearly zero for the others; (9) non-farm stu- 
dents are reporting much more extensive occupational experi- 
ence in agriculture than they did three years ago. This is 
likely due to the exposure that the students are getting dur- 
ing grades 9, 10, and 11 in some of the programs; (10) one 
in three students participate in both school and community 
organizations while one in two students confine their parti- 
cipation to school organizations; (11) farm youth participate 
in extra-curricular activities more intensively than do non- 
farm students; (12) six in ten students enrolled in the pilot 
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programs for exploratory reasons. This 6-4 exploratorv/de- 
finite ratio has held constant for all three yea---'s of the 
program; . 13 ) there is a slight tendency for ?hose enroll-c^ 

pilot progra^ 

definite career reasons. This tendency is 
eflLr;'he"’’rLs“nl:r"^n“inng: (f?j onci f 

liilltll'ttllr their’perfoial 

=^^df^?s’arrnL''‘e!ecting*?he Soir--e 

oSpa^io^ the fir.st®yeer o? 

number of non-farm students electirg 

who have had oooSpJ^ion expePienee%?iS? tr^hS'^Sifo? 

them aSa^?fy °l> 3 ®«ives for the course tha? '■he!'; 

inem qualify for an area of work already chosen '» T>-,n c i-^r, 
dency has been fhf>r>f> aj.i.cauy <_nosen. inis ten- 

enro?ri^^?hrpi?or°^'' anr?h; no^xpe^ienSed^prour 

need to decade on an occupation. Their deLre ?o enrill 

result of thaf'^^” ®='Plore an occupational area was the 
resuxr ot that awareness, and thuc? i-hf^ 

production agriculture or non-apricultural •iob <5 Mon -f 

?;re"and 9°"---vation anfrlso^r el j in Sill™ 

ture and non-agriGUltural occupations; ( 20 ) the longer a 

he vocational agriculture, the morl l-?Lly 

H^ni. to select an agricultural Career. One in thrSe s?u- 

elr ?haf cSuld^be'^ci^'^^"%-°S indicatld f oar- 

in three of tho=« agricultural. However, two 

^hre« yla?f inSic 2 £eH®"‘ studied agriculture for 

careers* ( 21 ) wh^n ^!v h P^® Terence for the agricultural 

-ef i S 

(??) . ?|dint I® '’f '^he samS pav 

expectatiohsr^'^^llMlIII? l^rlllJtllal" 

twI-thirdrof^thl’^lluSm®^®^ Approximately 
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to the pilot program have shown the same general level of 
vocational maturity. Farm students shovred higher vocational 
maturity scores than did their non-farm counterparts. The 
students, then, that are attracted to these special junior- 
senior year courses represent a wide spectrum of the phases 
and stages of the vocational developirient process. 



71. THOMPSON, John F., Pilot Programs in Agriculture 
for the Disad^/’antaged Student-~A Summary of Research Find- 
ings, Staff Study, 1971. University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

P urpose . The purpose of this study was to analyze se- 
lecteH” characteristics of students who enrolled in Agricul- 
tural Pilot Programs for the Disadvantaged Students. 

Method. A _ questionnaire was administered to all stu- 
dent s~^TroTled in the seven programs that were designed to 
serve the disadvantaged student in agriculture. Data were 
collected on 90 students. Using percentages, data are re- 
ported on such variables as grade, age, sex, residence, occu- 
pational experience, extra-curricular activities, why enrolled, 
student objectives, career plans, occupational aspirations 
and expectations, and vocational maturity. 

Findings . CD The seven disadvantaged programs served 
90 students with 51 per cent of the enrollees being seniors; 

(2) 12 of the 90 students (13 per cent) were female; (3) one 
in three students resided on farms; (4) the majority of the 
disadvantaged students were new to vocational agriculture 
programs; (5) 38 per cent had had no previous occupational 
experience; (6) nearly all of the students who possessed pre- 
vious occupational experience were farm students; (7) the 
students of the disadvantaged programs showed very little 
participation in extra-curricular activi'ries. Farm students 
showed more extra-curricular activity than did non-farm stu- 
dents; (8) one student in four was "assigned" or "advised" to 
take the course; (9) the disadvantaged students are in the 
process of exploring career possibilities rather than in the 
process of implementing a definite career area; (10) those 
disadvantaged students with occupational experience prior to 
the vocational agricultural pilot program were far more likely 
to enroll for definite career implementation than were those 
who had no occupational experience; (11) the students’ per- 
sonal objectives for the course were also classified as car- 
eer exploration. The students’ responses seemed to indicate 
that the course, in their minds, might make it a little easier 
for them to get employment after high school; (12) both farm 
and non— farm students indicated a preference for non— agricul- 
tural occupations, A substantial majority of the students 
had not narrov/ed their occupational choices to a cluster of 
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students aspired to 

fiu'* obtain iobs at the skilled level or below: 

(14) 38 per cent of the students had career plans that had 
been refined to a cluster of related occupations- (15) on 

5as^2®71 ^°Thi mean vocational maturity score 

was 2.71. This was :udged to be low. Farm students had a 
hxgher vocatxonal maturity score (mean of 2 
non-farm student (2.57); (16) no consistent 
denced when vocational maturity scores wePe 
in school. This reflects the wide range of 
were present m the disadvantaged programs. 



94 ) than did the 
iPattern was evi- 
related to grade 
students that 
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Purpose. The primary purpose of this studv was to 
determine the willxngness of the rural disadvantaged to 
participate in educational programs. ^ 

. Method . A questionnaire was designed to measure the 

disadvantaged to partilipa?j in 
educational programs. The questionnaire w£s administered 

rur?rs°"®a to 68 Anglo and 57 Mexioan-toSrioan 

*o inoomi Hal?®®?' sample was stratified according 

each ethnic group were receiving welfare 
and half were not receiving welfare. living weirare , 

An attempt was made to identify barriers which rm’cr'h-i- 

?ionIf c^alser"^?i®??r'’?®®^^ particila?^?^ i^SLa- 

Possible barriers included occupational con- 

se?|r?e?°"?4iP;r°'’®i’ "'^V^^tional, and social c??siSe?at?oL 
It perceptions, and environmental considerations of the 
^t^tning class. The effects of personal and family factors 
we?e a5;o”stid?fS?^^ P^^-ticipate in educational programs 



me 

stat 



Comparisons were made between ethnic and welfare grouns 
t"&??ec"Sniq°u^?”* multivariate analysis of "?SriKL“"^ ’ 



Mexioan-Americans were morf> willinr to 
educational classes than Anglos. However 
desire to^part Anglo rural disadvantaged had a 
or a bette? job? ^ ^ educational programs to get a job 



Occupational considerations, relating to prosnectivc 
employment of the disadvantaged, affect their Si?!i?g^ess to 

participate in educational training classes. The ?li?a? lis? 

were willing -^jAiarticipate in educational classes 
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that pertained to their personal, educational, and social 
welfare. The rui’'al ’ ' sadvantaged tend to perceive themselves 
favorably in regard to their ability to be hired for a job, 
run their own business, or be the leader of others. Certe ',n 
environmental considerations relating to the way classes are 
taught will apparently affect the willingness of the rural 
disadvantaged to attend educational training classes. 

The age, residence, miles to high school, educational 
achievement, number of children, income, size of town for 
shopping, and time lived in Michigan do not affect the wil- 
lingness of the rural disadvantaged to participate in educa- 
tional programs. The rural disadvantaged that lived ten 
miles or less from a community college or university were 
more willing to attend classes than those living over ten 
miles . 



73. TOWNSEND, Joe D. , Use of Speakers and Resource 
Persons in Young and Adult Classes in Iowa and Texas. 

Thesis, M.S. , 1971. Library, Iowa State University » Ames. 

Purpose . The purpose of the study was to investigate 
the u¥e o7 i^peakers and resource personnel in young and adult 
farmer classes. Specific objectives were to determine: (1) 

the extent instructors of vocational agriculture are using 
personnel in young and adult farmer classes; (2) the types 
(professions) of resource personnel used in the young farmer 
classes; (3) methods used by resource personnel in young and 
adult farmer classes; and (4) factors which influence the 
effectiveness of the use of resource personnel in young and 
adult farmer classes. 

Method . A sample of 100 Iowa and 100 Texas vocational 
agriculture instructors were selected randomly for inclusion 
in the study. A schedule was developed to obtain evaluations 
by the instructors of the factors which influence the effec- 
tiveness of the use of resource personnel in young and adult 
farmer classes. Responses were received from 95 Iowa instruc- 
tors and 87 Texas instructors. 

Findings . Ninety-five per cent of the Iowa and 87 per 
cent of the Texas instructors used resource personnel in their 
young and adult farmer classes. Agricultural industry per- 
sonnel constituted 51.5 per cent of the resource personnel 
used by Iowa instructors, whereas 39.9 per cent of the resource 
personnel used by the Texas instructors were agricultural. 
Approximately 33 per cent of the resource personnel used bv 
Texas instructors were university personnel . Farmers repre- 
sented 18.4 per cent of the resource people used bv Towa 
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■teachers and 6.3 per cent of the Texas teachers. Teaching 
methods used most with resource personnel in Iowa were 
speakers (34.6 per cent) and panels (31.8 per cent). 
Speakers (70.5 per cent) and demonstrations (13 
were used most by Texas teachers. A 
correlation for the Iowa instructors 
adult farmer enrollment and the number of resource 
nel used. A significant negative correlation 



3 per cent) 
significant positive 
was observed between 

person- 
found 



was 



between total years teaching and number of resource person- 
nel used. Positive coefficients of correlation for the 
Texas xnstructors were observed between number of resource 
personnel used and (1) young farmer enrollment, (2) total 
years of teaching, (3) years of teaching in present school 
dxstrxct; adult farmer enrollment and age cf instructor; and 
number of resource personnel used and age of instructor. 



URBANIC, Charles Edward, Effectiveness of the Use 
2^ f,- Reference in Teaching Ornamental Horticulture 

to Hxgh School Students. Dissertation, ph . D . , 1971. Li- 
brary, The Ohio State University, Columbus. 



_P_u^pose . To evaluate the effectiveness of a student 
reference xn teaching ornamental horticulture to high school 
^Another purpose of the study was to determine the 
^ttxtudes toward student references of teachers 
teachers not using the reference 
using the reference. 



using the 
and students 



Method . The chapter on ’’plant Growth” of a student 
reference developed by the author. The Nurs 
was tested using 16 intact classes 
ture students in Ohio. A 

was used with the experimental group teachers 
dent reference and the control group teachers 
not being aware of the student reference. An 
to determine if certain characteristics of 
degree holding statu 



ery Worker , 

of vocational horticul- 
posttest-only control group design 

using the stu- 
not using and 
effort was made 



teachers such as 
9 number of years teaching experience, 
amount of txme requxred for lesson preparation, 
ber of professional education 

student success in learning as measured by scores 
txve tests. An attempt was also made to 



dent characteristics 



and the num- 

courses ' t^ken were related to 

on objec- 
if stu- 



determine 



such as completion of Vocational Agri- 
culture I and/or II, previous horticulture related 
nien"t , present horticulture related employment. 

Periods spent per day in horticulture class 

student success in learning, both wi'th and without the use 
of a student reference. The attitude scales 

and used to determine teacher and student attitudes toward 
Student: x'efex'ences in gener^al^ behavioi'a.l 
dent exercises,, subject matter content 

and pictures and illustrations in the student reference. 



employ- 
and number of 
were related to 

e 

were developed 
ritudes ■ 

objectives, stu- 
and style of writing 
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Findings. There was no significant difference in test 
scores between those students using the reference and those 
students not using the reference. 

Investigation of the relationship between variables in- 
dicated that a negative relationship existed between the 
number of professional education courses taken by teachers 
and student scores on obiective tests. Although they were 
not statistically related, the independent variables "degree 
holding status" and "number of years teaching experience" 
were also negatively related to student test scores, The 
other significant relationship indicated was that a positive 
relationship existed between the number of periods a stu- 
dent spent per day in a horticulture class and student suc- 
cess in learning. There was also a strong, but not signifi- 
cant, relationship between the number of periods spent per 
day in horticulture class and the periods spent teaching the 
Plant Growth unit. 

The use of a student reference did not significantly 
reduce the class preparation time for teachers, nor did it 
reduce the number of periods needed to teach the unit. Posi- 
tive, but not significant, relationships existed between 
students completing either Vocational Agriculture I or II 
and students being either previously or presently employed 
in horticulture with student scores on tests. 

Both groups of teachers were favorable in their attitudes 
toward the need for stud ?nt references and acceptance of the 
furnished behavioral obn actives. Students tended to be unde- 
cided to slightly favorable toward the pictures and illustra- 
tions used in the reference. The teachers were more favorable 
toward pictures and illustrations than students. Teachers 
tended to be more impressed with the subject matter content 
and style of writing used in the reference than the students. 
Students were slightly unfavorable toward the student exer- 
cises in the reference while teachers had a favorable atti- 
tude. 



75, VAN BERKUM, Clifford S., Factors Related to Occu- 
pations of Male Graduates of the Swea City Community High 
School From 1951-196S. Thesis, M.S., 1971. Iowa State 
University, Ames. 

Purpose . The purpose of this study was to determine fac- 
tors related to the occupations of male graduates who had 
been graduated from the Swea City Community High School during 
the time period of 1951 through and including 1965. Occupa- 
tional status of these graduates was also measured and evalu- 
ated . 
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Method . Lists of all Swea City Community Hiph Rchool 
male graduates for the years 1951 through and including 1965 
was developed. Class secretaries furnished the current ad- 
dresses of the graduates byyear of graduation. A ouestion- 
naire was developed by the investigator to obtain information 
relative to each graduates’ present occupation. Additional 
information concerning the graduates' high school educational 
program was obtained from the graduates' permanent files 
maintained in the administrative offices of the school. Ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to a total of 236 graduates. Responses 
were received from 229 (96.6 per cent) graduates. 

Findings . It was observed that 66.5 per cent of the 
graduates were engaged in non-agricultural occupations and 
33.5 per cent were employed in agricultural occupations. Of 
those graduates employed in agricultural occupations, 15.4 
per cent were employ«='d in agribusiness occupa cions and 18.1 
per cent were employ d as farm laborers or farm operators . 

A total of 3.9 per cent of the graduates were unemployed - 

Census classification of the graduates revealed that 
25.1 per cent had entered professional occupations, 19.8 per 
cent were employed as craftsmen, 18.1 per cent were engaged 
in farming, 7.5 per cent were in the military, 5.7 per cent 
were employed in clerical occupations, 4.4 per cent were en- 
gaged in sales work, 1.8 per cent were employed in service 
occupations, and .9 per cent were employed as laborers. 

A higher percentage of those respondents who graduated 
during the time periods 1956 to 1960 and 1961 to 1965 had 
entered non-agricultural occupations than had those who gradu- 
ated during the time period 1951 to 1955. The reverse trend 
was observed, however, for those graduates who had eiitered 
farming. A higher percentage of those graduates who had no 
more than one or two brothers tended to be employed in pro- 
fessional, managerial, and farming occupations than c'id those 
graduates with three or more brothers. More of the graduates 
who had originated from large families tended to enter non- 
agricultural occupations, craftsmen, sales, and servicer occu- 
pations. Graduates who had ranked in the top one-half of 
their respective graduating classes had: (1) migrated from 

the Swea City community; (2) entered non-agricultural occu- 
pations; (3) enrolled in post high school educational pro- 
grams; (4) participated more extensively in high school extra- 
curricular activities; and (5) entered more prestigious oc- 
cupations more extensively than had the graduates in the 
lower one-half of their respective graduating classes . 
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76. VITERNA, Lar>r>y L . , Op in 
■tor's Conceminp Selec'ted Aspects 
Agr>i cul'tur'e in Nebraska. Thesis, 
versity of Nebraska. Lincoln. 



ions of School Admini s-tra- 
of the Program of Vocational 
M.S. , 19 71. Library, Uni- 



Purpose . The obiectives of, the study were to obtain 
opinions of school administrators and to present them in a 
form, useful to those involved in program development in vo- 
cational agricultural education. 



Method . This study was designed as a survey of opinions 
of superxn-tendents and principals in the 124 Nebraska public 
schools which offered vocational agriculture as a part of 
their curriculum during the 1970-71 school year. Question- 
naires were sent to 115 principals and 121 superintendents 
in 124 Nebraska public schools. 



A d at a 
were collect 
response was 
cent , with 9 
and 91 (79.1 

cording to c 
or more boys 
129-332 boys 
rolled , and 



collection instrument was prepared and the data 
ed by a mail survey. Of the total sample, a 
obtained from 122 of 124 schools, or 98.3 per 
3 (76.8 per cent) superintendents responding 

per cent) principals. Data were recorded ac- 
lass size of schools. Class A schools had 348 
enrolled in grades 9-12 , Class B schools had 
enrolled. Class C schools had 57-12G boys en- 
Class D schools had 6—57 boys enrolled. 



Findings . ^ From 50 to 70 per cent of the administrators 
respondxng xndicated they had taken no college courses in 
vocational education. 



Ninety to 100 per cent of the administrators indicated 
preparing youth (boys) for useful employment in farming or 
related agricultural occupations was a major purpose of 
vocational agriculture. A high percentage of administrators 
also indicated that to provide youth with a general knowledge 
of agriculture was a major purpose of the program. 



Eighty-six per cent of the superintendents in Class A 
schools indicated girls should be enrolled in vocational 
agriculture , but less than one-half of the superintendents 
in other size schools favored girls in the program. Young 
and adult farmer education received higher endorsement by 
smaller schools than by larger schools. 

About 70 per cent of the administrators indicated a 
need for a citizen advisory committee to help plan the local 
program of vocational agriculture. 

Administrators ranked supervised experience programs , 
production agriculture classes, and off— farm agriculture 
classes as needing most emphasis in the vocational agriculture 
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program. The Future Farmers of America and adult -lasses 

- neeSL^rihe 

• of administrators in all sizes of schools 

cCpationfl'"orJ^''°''?^ agriculture provides the necessary oc- 
n? ^ preparatuon for youth who enter farming. Less 

SrneL^SLrSLi'^j-"^"? vocational agriculture^^rovJdSs 
rne necessary occupatxonal preparation for youth who enter 
off-farm agricultural occupations, enrer 

the administrator-^ indicated that students in 

because Sf tSS students in the school 

Decause Of the Future Farmers of America activities Eitrht^/- 

ne ^ o 90 per cent: of 1:he adjninis1:ra1:ors indicated vocational 
agFiculture students were well, respected citizSnS? 



voca- 



^d^i^^istrators indicated teachers of 
are EngliJh^^or^th^ seemed to be most inadequately prepared 
and writing 5-? o± communication skills in reading 

JCperviJion’o? students, methods of teaching, 

supervision of experience programs, and housekeepine of class 
room and the agricultural mechanioi shop. class 



Both superintendents and 



r,i=oo °^p«yinienaen-cs and principals ranked day-school 

ing wo?k^loS^if^-h^^ important factor for determin- 

ing work load of the vocational agriculture teacher. Fairs 
shows, and contests were ranked low. ^cner. fairs, 

administrators indicated 

iuStif^ hiri^F%'”^°F®'"® vocational agriculture did not 
lustify hiring teachers on a 12 month basis. Over 40 ad- 

si?l!c?Jnr?eng??i°of®?ime."’°"'^’’^ employment would be a 



A higher 



„ -K T • POf'centage of administrators in t?ie smal 1 p>-n 

oSSld be^iustifiJd''?°®^h'’"?^ agriculture in their school 

th^l^gSr sohoSjs!^"'’"''"’^ the administra. 



tors of 



administrators indicated 

their school districts would continue to support voLtional 

"""" fu^snerrno ?Snger 



studentrenro?Ver*® indicated that the number of day-school 
pStSnt fSS?oi ?or a agriculture was the most im- 

cI?^on:/;gr?cuf?Srf"?S™S2rs® vo- 

'■ocatLnSl°rFr?'cufF®‘^"’^"i^'^r;'^?’^® indicated adult classes in 
i agriculture should be centered around farm manage- 
ment and farm business analysis. manage 
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Most adminis’tr’ator’s indicated being: a teaching, special- 
ist was somewhat mor’e important than being an agricultural 
specialist . 

Seventy-five to 80 per cent of the administrators favored 
a vocational agriculture program in the secondary school. 



77. WARD, Reynold Walter, How Young Farmers Became 
Establ5.shed in Farming in Kittson County Irom 1960 Through 
1969 . Thesis, M.A. , 1970. Library, University of Minnesota, 

St. Paul. 

Purpose. To determine how young farmers became estab- 
lished Tn farming in Kittson County so that a better job might 
be done in counseling young men in how to become established 
in farming. 

Method . A selected set of cr>iteria were used in deter- 
mining how ^young farmers became established in Kittson 
County and were presented in a survey form which was filled 
out by each young farmer during a personal interview con- 
ducted by the author. Data were also secured from census 
reports and other published and unpublished material. After 
the data on the survey forms were organized and tabulated, 
conclusions were drawn. 

Findings . A trend toward larger farm size has increased 
the need for more operating capital and major financial help 
in starting an economical farming operation. Of the 80 young 
farmers who started in Kittson County in the past ten years , 
the average farm size was 737 acres. Of this operation, 

37.6 per cent was purchased land, and 62.4 per cent was rented 
land. Most located their farms with help from relatives, and 
relatives provided most of the real estate credit needed. 

The local bank was the main source of production credit, and 
most of the young farmers depended on their fathers for ma- 
chinery use. The average starting capital was $5,291, and 
the average yearly net worth gain was $4,345. 

The young farmers in this study, based on their experi- 
ence in dealing with farm problems, recommended more emphasis 
be placed on farm business accounting and credit utilization. 

The writer suggests the following steps in helping young 
farmers to establish themselves in farming: (1) a strong pro- 

gram of vocational agriculture, giving the faxTH boy an oppor- 
tunity to build up equity, to establish an interest and to 
develop a credit rating; <2> encourage the use of and explain 
the forming of a father-son partnership; (3) encourage and 
develop an interest in as much education as possible in the 
field of agriculture; <4) gain and encourage the confidence 
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changing "the image of "the FFA » more infereslred members, 
more appropriate activities to suit their interejsts , and 
activities held when they could participate as changes needed 
in the FFA before they would consider or again consider mem- 
bership in the organization. FFA members -indicated that more 
appropriate activities to interest all members , an opportunity 
for members to participate in activities , and more awards 
and recognition as the major improvements needed in the or- 
ganizat iofi . 

Two of the 14 dynamic chapter variables showed a sta- 
tistically significant relationship to extent of participa- 
tion in FFA: student involvement in the program of activi- 

ties and the percentage of members holding leadership posi- 
tions in the chapter. Mean participation scores increased 
as the level of opportunity for involvement in the program 
of activities became more extensive and as the percentage 
of members holding chapter leadership positions increased 
within the chapter. 

A statistically significant relationship was shown 
between socioeconomic status and FFA participation . and between 
participation in school activities and community organizations 
and FFA participation. Vocational agriculture students with 
a higher socioeconomic status tended to participate to a 
greater extent not only in FFA activities but also in school 
activities aind community organizations than did students with 
a lower socioeconomic status. Students with lower grades in 
high school classes tended to participate as much or slightly 
more in FFA and in school activit5.es and community organiza- 
tions than did students with higher grades in high school. 

The regression analysis indicated that the best predic- 
tor for participation in FFA was the number of years a stu- 
dent was enrolled in vocational agriculture, followed by ex- 
tent of participation in school activities and community 
organizations and the number of occupational experience ac- 
tivities . 



79. WILLIAMS, David L. , Curriculum Materials for Teach- 
ing Students the Competencies Needed for Employment in Non- 
Farm Agricultural Businesses. Staff Study, 1971. Univer- 
sity of Illinois , Urbana. 

Purpose . To develop a secondary school curriculum guide 
and teaching materials For group instruction relating to 
business operations and procedures of non-farm agricultural 
business firms. 
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Method . A list of competencies deemed necessary for 
employees xn agribusiness firms was compiled through a re- 
view of the literature. A jury of teachers and agribusi- 
nessmen evaluated the competencies in terms of knowledge 
and skills needed by non-farm agricultural business employees. 
Competencies appropriate for a secondary school curriculum 
were identified by a committee of secondary school and junior 
college teachers of agriculture . 

Findings . Of the 368 competencies compiled, 241 were 
rated ’’essential , " "highly desirable," or "desirable" and 
identified as appropriate content for a secondary school 
curriculum. The competencies were clustered around five 
modules: human relations in agribusiness; communications in 

agribusiness; agricultural salesmanship; agricultural sales 
promotion; and agribusiness operations. The modules were 
divided into 40 areas of instruction which may be incorpor- 
ated into existing courses or new courses established in 
the agricultural occupations department. Since the latter 
seems to be the appropriate action for many schools , out- 
lines were developed for two one-semester courses. The 
course outlines were designed based on the assumption that 
students enrolled in the courses may be concurrently placed 
in agribusiness firms for supervised occupational experience. 

To assist the teacher in planning his instructional pro- 
gram, teaching source units were developed for each of the 
40 areas of instruction. Each area of instruction includes 
a list of competencies to be developed, recommended refer- 
ences , supplementary references and suggested learning acti- 
vities. 



80. WILLIAMS, David L. ; Diffusion of Non— Farm Agricul- 
tural Occupations Curricula into Vocational Education in 
Agricultux-e — An Agribusiness Curriculum Workshop Report. 

Staff Study, 1971. University of Illinois, Urbana . 

Purpose . The purpose of the project was to innovate 
programs ^ xn secondary schools that will prepare youths for 
careers in non— farm agricultural businesses. 

Method ♦ A statewise workshop was conducted on Julv 6-9, 
1971, at the University of Illinois for Illinois teachers of 
agricultural occupations. Forty-two teachers and other vo- 
cational educators participated. Participants analyzed 
their instructional program and developed a plan of action 
for revising their program to include instructional activi- 
ties related to non-farm agricultural occupations. 
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Findings . The workshop provided the participants with 
materials and information they may use to develop and con- 
duct programs for students with interest in non-farm agri- 
cultural occupations. The plans made by participants to 
revise or improve their progr.’ams included: (1) organize 

an advisory council to help plan programs and courses; (2) 
survey needs and interest of students; (3) analyze local and 
state manpower needs in agriculture; (4) obtain and use new 
references and teaching aids; (5) develop courses to provide 
related instruction for students participating in non-farm 
supervised occupational experience programs; (6) implement 
supervised experience programs in non-farm agricultural 
business firms; and (7) use role playing, simulation and 
other teaching techniques as classroom learning activities. 



81. WOODIN, Ralph J. , Supply and Demand for Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture in the United States in 1970. 

Staff Study, 1970. The Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Purpose . This was the sixth in a series of annual 
studie"s o7 s’upply and demand for teachers of vocational 
agriculture in the United States. The purpose was to provide 
a guide for recruitment efforts in maintaining an equitable 
balance between supply and demand. 

Method . State supervisors of vocational agriculture and 
chairmen of teacher education departments were asked to indi- 
cate, in August, 1970, the number of persons qualified for 
teaching and the number of positions filled. Data were as- 
sembled showing the number of teaching positions, the extent 
of the shortage of teachers, the types of teaching positions, 
and the number of positions by state. The occupations of 
those qualified in agricultural education were shown, as 
well as the supply from each state. 

Findings . A record number of persons were qualified 
for teaching ^vocational agriculture in 1970. Seventeen 
hundred were qualified as compared to 1,324 in 1969. Super- 
visors reported 10,520 positions in teaching vocational 
agriculture with 1,029 required for replacement which re- 
presented a turnover of 9.8 per cent. A shortage of 171 
teachers was indicated, with 36 states needing more teachers 
than were available. Fifty-two departments were unable to 
operate during the year because of teacher shortage . Looking 
ahead to 1975, supervisors predicted a modest increase in 
number of positions, totaling 12,347 as compared to 10,520 
in 1970. 



Of the 3,700 persons qualified for teaching, only 51 
per cent became teachers of vocational agriculture. The 
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choosing other occupations was 
* si^nied forces, 13 per cent; other work, n per 
cent; graduate work, 9 per cent; teaching other subjictS! 

7 per cent; farm sales, service, or supply, 4 per cent! ind 
farming, 5 per cent. t't' j' i f-= i. cenx , ana 

Most teaching positions were in comprehensive high 
schools where 94 per cent were employed. Five per cent 

^ area vocational schools and 1 per cent in 

£of^ ?i=<-ty-three per cent Sf the teach- 

Of =Hin? school and continuing education classes 

Smploved 22 farmers. A total of 782 persons were 

Slf ? is SFt 

worKea in multiple teacher departments. 



duct ion 



type of program, 41 



taught full-time pro- 

aericultSSr Snd hlS P'70grams, 39 per cent taught part-time 
agriculture and had one or more classes in special i-^eH 

On?v agriou!?uri?^^lphaSTS;, 

- ^ per» oeni: of all "teachers iraughl: full-trime in 

pecialized programs such as agricultural supplies, agricul- 



tural mechanics, and agricultural products 



82. YOUNG, Richard Ernest, The Effectiveness of a Go-c 
respondence Oour^ for Hew 4-H headers. DissertatioJ, PhThT 
* ibr*ar*y , The Ohxo Siraire Unive-nsi-tv * Pol iimKne 



University, Columbus. 



for 



Purpose . To evaluate whether a correspondence course 
, new 4-H leaders was effective in helping new lead222 
gain knowledge about 4-H and/or in . * leaders 

leaders ' 4 -H 



to 

leaders ' 



ance of desT-c=ihT« ^ --- encouraging the perform- 

ance Of desirable practi es in the new leaders' 4-H clubs* 

explore the relationships which may exist betweL 4-H 
Knowiacage _ j- •. tt , . ^ 



of 4-H and the practices in their 4-H 
umber of demographic characteristics of the 
and to describe the new 4-H leaders in Ohio. 



Method. 



was selected, 
between duly 
sample. Each 



A random 
All new 
la 1969 



sample of ten of Ohio's 8 8 count ie.s 
leaders recruited in these counties 
, and Mav 1 , 1970 , were included in the 

to either an leaders was randomly assigned 

pondence course lessons 

essential ?rihr «b^Pb did not 



This was 
research 



design . 



group which received the corres- 
or to a control group which did 
P® ® f — f a s t — on ly control group 
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, obtained through a mailed questionnaire from 

.J .The first section of the quest i22- 

. • ' niultiple choice 20-item cognitive test relating 

:»o c. .-respondence course lessons. The second se2tio2 2as 
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a forced-choice ins1:ruinen1: designed fo measure fhe exfenl: 

-to which desirable practices were carried ou-t in -the res- 
ponden-ts’ clubs. Beth ins-trumen-ts were designed by -the 
researcher. The -third que s-tionnaire sec-tion asked for 
demographic da-ta. A sub-sample of 50 of -the new leaders 
was -telephoned in an effor-t -to fur-ther evalua-te -the cor- 
respondence course and -to ob-tain da-ta on non— re sponden-t s . 

Two dependen-t variables were ob-tained for each subjec-t — his 
score on -the knowledge fes-t and his score on -the prac-tices 
ins-trumen-t . 

Findings. Evidence showed -the correspondence course -to 
be ef fec-tive in rela-tion -to cogni-tive knowledge , -tha-t is , 
par-ticipan-ts scored higher -than non-par-ticipan-ts . On -the 
o-ther hand, -there was no difference be-tween -the experimen-tal 
and con-trol groups in -the ex-ten-t -to which desirable club 
prac-tices were performed. 

New 4-H leaders can be expec-ted -to read correspondence 
course lessons and -to evalua"te -them favorably. Wi-th no 
ins-truc-tions o-therwise , Ex-tension facul-ty ini-tia-ted only 
minimal in-terac-tion be-tween -themselves and correspondence 
course par-ticipan-ts. Bo-th lay leaders and Ex-tension faculty 
apprecia-ted -the convenience and flexibili-ty of -the corres- 
pondence course me-thod of -teaching. 

Female new 4-H leaders scored higher on -the cogni-tive 
-tes-t -than did males, bu-t sex was no-t a significan-t in-terac-t- 
ing variable wi-th -the -trea-tmen-t of correspondence course 
par-ticipa-t ion . No significan-t difference be-tween sexes was 
found regarding 4-H club prac-tices. None of -the demographic 
variables of -the leaders was found -to be associa-ted signifi — 
can-tly ei-ther wi-th knowledge or prac-tices scores. The leader 
charac-teris-tics included educa-tional a-t-tainmen-t , amoun-t of 
con-tac-t wi-th Ex-tension, former 4-H membership, family income, 
age, number of o-ther you-th groups worked wi-th, and place of 
residence. Also compared wi-th coun-ty mean scores on -the -two 
dependen-t variables were each coun-ty ' s number of professional 
man hours devo-ted -to 4-H and -the size and s-tabili-ty of -the 
coun-ty facul-ty si-tua-tion ; no signfican-t rela-tionships were 
found. The new 4-H club leaders were resourceful in seeking 
help as -they comple-ted -the knowledge -tes-t. Prin-ted 4-H 
publica-tions were -their mos-t frui-tful resources. 



83. ZIKMUND, Dale G. , A Pilo-t S-tudy -to Evalua-te -the 
Effec-t of Media-ted Occupa-tional Information on -the Aspira— 
-tions , Unders-tanding , and A-t-ti-tudes of Eigh-th Grade S-tuden-ts, 
Thesis, Ed.D. , 1971. Library, Universi-ty of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Purpose . The purpose of this study was to compare the 
effectiveness of occupational information in the form of 
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synchronized 35mm slides and audio -tapes as con-tras-ted -to -the 
■tradi-tional guidance program for eighth grade students. 

Method . The study involved 279 eighth grade students 
enrolled xn Robin Mickle Junior High School , Lincoln , Ne- 
braska. The students were randomly assigned to classes 
prior to the experiment. The experimental treatment was 
assigned to one class for each of the three guidance counse- 
lors cooperating with the investigator. The remaining two 
classes for each of the guidance counselors were assigned 
to the control group. The experimental treatment group con- 
sisted of 90 students , and the control group was composed of 
189 students. The study was a quasi-experimental non-equiva- 
lent control group design. The experiment was conducted 
during the second semester of the 1970-1971 school year. 

The students in the experimental groups were shown 35mm 
slides and audio tapes on 100 different occupations. The 
students in the control groups received occupational infor- 
mation via various media in their regular group guidance 
class . 



The null hypotheses regarding knowledge and aspiration 
level were tested using the analysis of variance with un- 
weighted means to accomodate the unequal class sizes . The 
analysis of covariance was used to test the null hypothesis 
for attitude toward work. The pre-test scores on ’'Opinions 
About Work" were used as the covariate. Comparisons were 
made to determine the relationships between the experimental 
and control groups regarding student personal data. The 
opinions of students were assessed on a subjective evaluation 
instrument regarding the experimental program. 

Findings . Based on the data presented in the study, 
the results showed no significant differences for two of the 
dependent variables. There were no significant differences 
between the experimental and control groups on the basis of 
the "Test on Knowledge of Occupations" and the "Occupational 
Aspiration Scale." Thus, the null hypotheses could not be 
rejected. 



The dependent variablfe used to tes~t the null hypothesivS 
regarding student’s attitude toward work was the post-test 
scores on "Opinions About Work." The F ratios for the effect 
of mediated instruction and the effect of the individual 
teacher did not exceed the established critical values. How- 
ever, the F ratio for the effect of the individual teacher by 
treatment was significant at the .05 level. Thus, the data 
ind5 cate that a combination of the effect of mediated in- 
struction and the individual teacher had more influence on 
student’s attitude toward work than either the effect of 
mediated instruction or the individual teacher effect alone. 
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At the conclusion of the study students in the exper>i- 
mental treatment group were afforded the opportunity to pro- 
vide feedback on a subjective evaluation instrument. The 
results of the evaluation indicated that the students gener- 
ally had a favorable attitude toward the experimental program 
although a majority of the students did indicate that they 
would prefer to learn about jobs by talking directly to some- 
one who had a job in which they were interested or by going 
on a school sponsored field trip to visit a business. 

The evidence from this study suggests that occupational 
information provided solely by slides and tapes was as effec- 
tive as the occupational phase of the group guidance program 
using a wide variety of audio-visual materials, class dis- 
cussion, and a required paper on a selected career. 
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SUBJECT INDEX: SUMMARIES OF STUDIES, 1970-71* 

Administration and Supervision: 39, 47, 66, 67, 76. 

Agricultural Education in Other Countries: 6, 13. 

Curriculum: 1, 20, 56, 69, 79, 80. 

Educational Programs - 

Adult, Post-Secondary, and Continuing Education: 34, 41, 

48, 73, 77. 

Cooperative Extension Education: 9, 29, 32, 35, 37, 38, 

45 , 52 , 63 , 64 , 82 . 

Programs for High School Students: 5, 14, 30. 

Programs for Students with Special Needs: 27, 50, 57, 71. 

Leadership; 23, 78. 

Evaluation; 2, 7, 16, 24, 40, 46, 54, 62, 70, 72, 75. 

Guidance, Counseling, and Testing: .12, 17, 25, 31, 36, 51, 

58,61,83. 

Learning Processes and Teaching Methods: 3, 18, 19, 28, 33, 

42 , 43 , 44 , 59 , 74. 
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General: 49. 
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Off-Farm Agricultural Occupations; 10, 68. 
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*The siimmaries a:^ arranged alphabetically by author 
and numbered consecutively. Numbers refer to the number 
of the study rather than to page numbers. 
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